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THE GREAT DEBATE. 
TFINHE October elections, while, as we said 

last week, they do not show that there 
is not a vital financial contest still before 
us, do show the value of the able and uni- 
versal discussion which is now proceeding 
in every part of the country. Last year the 
Democrats carried Ohio by nearly twenty- 
five thousand majority, and this year the Re- 
publicans have a popular majority of three 
or four thousand. This has been obtained 
in despite of a feeling carefully fostered that 
Republican ascendency was declining, and 
that the Democrats were sure of national 
success in 1880. It has been obtained de- 
spite open and covert Republican attacks 
upon @ Republican Administration, and the 
equally positive Democratic assertions that 
the Republican party was given over to the 
control of mercenary rings and machine pol- 
iticians. It has been obiained in the State 
of the hitherto most probable Democratic 
candidate for the Presidential nomination, 
and in the State where financial errors were 
thought to be most deeply rooted and most 
widely diffused. The result in that State 
was undoubtedly surprising to all sides. 
The Republicans had not expected so large 
a majority, even if they carried the popular 
vote, and the Democrats did not believe the 
Republicans could prevail against the “ Ohio 
idee.” 

The result is most gratifying, not because 
honest money Representatives have been ev- 
ery where elected, but because it is proved 
that vigorous and intelligent discussion of 
a great public question is still the best way 
to secure popular success. Indeed, there 
might well be doubt of our system if a speech 
like that of Secretary ScHURZ should have 
been made wholly in vain. It was a résumé 
of the financial debate of the campaign, 
comprehensive, lucid, and conclusive, and 
was a good illustration of the very admira- 
ble kind of financial instruction which, from 
the opening speech of General GARFIELD, 
has been diffused through the State. The 
question was in many points new, and in all 
points a little difficult and obscure, to many 
voters. But there is no doubt that the 
plausible sophisms of Mr. THURMAN, and the 
absurd follies of the “fiat” money orators, 
lost their persuasive force in the light of 
the facts and sound principles of the Re- 
publican speakers. There has been no can- 
vass for some years in which the issue was 
so clearly defined and so frankly met. The 
orators were not afraid of being dry and dull 
and tedious. 


‘The consciousness of exposing 
a fallacy upon a vital public question gives 
@ raciness and zest to the exposure. 

No suggestion was more crafty and spe- 
cious than that of the substitution of green- 
backs tor national bank notes. This was 
the real position of Mr. THURMAN, which 
General GARFIELD conclusively demolished 
in his reply,and which the other orators 
assailed throughout the campaign. Mr. 
Scnvurz treated the whole subject 
carefully. 


most 
He plumply denied that the na- 
tional banks were unpopular. The clamor 
was merely the echo of a demagogic cry. 
He tesied their popularity by the universal 
sense of confidence—a confidence well de- 
served, as shown by the fact that all the loss 
suffered by all the national bank depositors 
during the whole period of their existence 
is less than that of State and savings bank 
depositors during this year alone. Heshow- 
ed that while banks are indispensable, the 
national bank system is the safest ever 
known. 
be maintained without profit to those who 
investinit. But their earnings for the year 
1877, for instance, were only 5,82, per cent. 
on their capital and surplus. Now the ben- 
efit arising from circulation is the chief mo 
tive for organizing a national bank, and if 
it be deprived of its circulation, most of the 
twenty-four hundred banks would withdraw 
It would 


Such a system, of course, can not 


and become State banks again. 
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be as wise an economy to abolish the paid 
fire department and return to the boys with 
the machine. It would indefinitely post- 
pone resumption, and launch us again upon 
inflation. It would destroy the elasticity 
of the currency, which is indispensable. 
As for the money power of the national 
banks, there are about 208,000 share-holders 
in all of them, and any five persons who can 
raise the capital may form a bank. The 
“money power” of the banks has never been 
able to relax a single restraint or guarantee 
which the law requires for the protection of 
the bill-holder or depositor; and the rela- 
tion of the government to them is that of 
taking care that they are honestly managed. 
These are considerations that do not involve 
the question of the constitutionality of the 
present emission of greenbacks. ‘They urge 
the practical argument that the national 
banks are well worth all their cost. Such a 
system pays to the business interests of the 
country, many times over, the interest on the 
bonds held by them. Such facts and argu- 
ments, which intelligent men every where 
can understand, have been presented to the 
people of Ohio, and they have given their 
verdict. In Indiana, also, it is remarked 
that the Republicans were stronger wherev- 
er they took the strongest financial ground, 
and one of the significant signs of the prog- 
ress of the general campaign is that the 
financial plank of the Republican platform 
in Missouri is as strong as that in Massachu- 
setts or New York. It is now perfectly evi- 
dent that if any man wants any kind of 
tampering with the public faith, or any de- 
lay in returning to a currency based upon 
the recognized standard of the commercial 
world, he must not support the Republican 
party, for that is the party of honest money 
and good faith. 


“TILDEN AND REFORM.” 

THERE has never been a political dis- 
closure more shameful than that of the 
cipher dispatches. Their genuineness has 
not been seriously doubted, and the Demo- 
cratic sarcasm upon them has been exceed- 
ingly feeble. Nor has the assertion that 
the Republicans were just as bad been of 
any avail. Even if that fact had been es- 
tablished, it is none the less true that the 
Democrats have ceaselessly accused the Re- 
publicans of fraud since the election of 1876, 
and Mr. MARBLE had especially proclaimed 
that Mr. TuLpEN had relied solely upon 
moral ferces. In the light of the dispatches, 
Messrs. PELTON, MARBLE, and Co. as moral 
forces are a very ludicrous spectacle. The 
ery of “fraud” has been edifying in many 
ways, not because frand on either side was 
not possible or probable, but because of 
those from whom it proceeded. It has been 
a Democratic party cry. But Mr. Richarp 
TuRPIN’s cry of stop thief is always open to 
suspicion. The great electoral frauds in our 
history, the Louisiana Plaquemine frauds, 
and those of TWEED in New York, were the 
work of the Democratic party. The system 
of terrorism, of hunting and harrying, of 
whipping and shooting, Republican voters 
in the Southern States, was also exclusively 
Democratic; and it is not improbable that 
those who would shoot Republican voters 
would refuse to count Republican votes. A 
cry of cheating and fraud from such a party 
was therefore open to very great doubt. 
That such a party should suddenly have 
grown austerely virtuous was a miracle, and 
the revelations of the cipher dispatches are 
therefore intrinsically most probable. 

There has been time to observe the gen- 
eral feeling in regard to Mr. TILDEN’s knowl- 
edge of the acts of his agents, and it is that 
he must be held morally responsible for 
them. He managed his own campaign. 
His own Louse was the base of operations. 
It was from his own house that the “Gob- 
ble” negotiation for a vote was carried on, 
and for a vote in a State which it was not 
pretended that he had carried. If it be as- 
sumed that he did not distinctly and in de- 
tail authorize the offer or the payment of 
money for a favorable decision in Florida, it 
must be upon the further assumption that 
he had virtually left every thing to the dis- 
cretion of his agents. But under the cir- 
cumstances, as he trusted himself more than 
them, and as he was personally conducting 
his campaign, he could have given such dis- 
cretion only as a technical method of evad- 
ing responsibility for acts which he was 
willing to have done so long as he could 
plead personal ignorance of them. If his 
agents told him that they wished to pledge 
fifty thousand dollars in Florida pending 
the count, of which the circumstances were 
known to the whole country, and Mr. T1L- 
DEN assented without inquiry, is any intel- 
ligent man satisfied to accept it as a clear- 
ance from the offense? Why did he not 
inquire? Had he probably been in the 
habit of allowing such pledges to be made 
without knowledge of the circumstances? 
Nothing could be flimsier than such an ex- 
cuse. And what do honest Democrats, who 





do not grant that knowledge of the tele- 
grams has been brought home to Mr. TIL- 
DEN, believe would have been the adminis- 
tration of a man who chose corrupt agents to 
manage his campaign, and declined to know 
what they were doing lest he should find that 
common decency required him to interfere ? 
Will it not possibly occur to them that a 
man who was chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee during all the ascendency 
of TWEED, and who took no public stand 
against him, was not a man to represent to 
intelligent New Yorkers the cause of polit- 
ical purity and reform ? 

If the telegrams are authentic—and prob- 
ably nobody doubts it—and if they have 
been correctly interpreted—of which there 
is as little doubt—no explanation upon the 
part of Mr. TILDEN would seem to be satis- 
factory. If he should say in effect that he 
knew nothing of the matter, the reply would 
be that he ought to have known of it, and 
that when the “Gobble” dispatches were 
published he should have disclaimed all 
knowledge of them and denounced his false 
agents. But even then he could not escape 
the shame of the fact that his most confiden- 
tial agents in the most important of public 
affairs, to whom he had intrusted the man- 
agement of his cause absolutely without in- 
quiry, have been caught in the act of at- 
tempting to buy for him the Presidency,of the 
United States with money which he alone 
could have supplied, and in a canvass of 
which he had managed all the details. 
Those who have held the Republican party 
responsible for the conduct of a Republican 
Secretary of War may well ask themselves 
why the Democratic party should not be 
held responsible for the infamy of an at- 
tempt to buy the Presidency for its candi- 
date. The only kind of excuse offered for 
the crime revealed by the dispatches is that 
Florida had really cast its vote for Mr. T1L- 
DEN, and that his agents were taking the 
only means practicable to secure their own. 
In fact, it is alleged that the TILDEN agents 
merely paid a thief in order to save more 
valuable property. But this assumes what 
can not possibly be known, and what is in 
every point of view improbable—that the 
State had been honestly carried for TILDEN, 
and it would justify bribery to secure the 
forms of law upon which all liberty and or- 
der depend. That the excuse will be urged 
is beyond doubt, for we have heard from 
eminent Democratic authority that the 
question in Louisiana was simply one of the 
longest purse. If that was the general feel- 
ing, if it was believed that there was no 
right or truth or justice in the question, 
that the decision of the Presidential contest 
depended solely upon a squad of sharpers, 
and that the party which would pay the 
most should have the President, then the 
disgrace of the country, in the minds of 
those who hold this view, is complete. The 
cipher telegrams show only more plainly 
than ever the imperative duty of Congress— 
a duty disgracefully neglected—to provide 
a more satisfactory method of determining 
Presidential elections. 


THE STORY OF INFLATION IN 
FRANCE. 

Tue story of the French assignats, or the 
paper-money inflation in France, is best told 
in the pamphlet of President WHITE, of Cor- 
nell, which was published by APPLETON in 
1876, and is a most timely campaign docu- 
ment for this year. President WHITE is a 
special student of the French Revolution, 
and his library is probably the richest pri- 
vate collection in the country of the litera- 
ture of that event. It is curious to read in 
the debates of that time all the fallacies and 
sophistries which have become so familiar 
to us, and many a “ fiat” money man or in- 
flationist will be amazed to find how old his 
fancies are, and how terribly they have been 
dissipated by experience. The soundest and 
wisest heads in France deplored the mad- 
pess of the hour. But nothing availed 
against the pressure produced by distrust. 
Even the bitter experience of Jonn Law’s 
inflation, seventy years before, did not stay 
the Assembly, and in April, 1790, four hun- 
dred millions of francs were issued in assi- 
gnats—a paper money secured by a pledge of 
productive real estate, and bearing interest 
to the holder at three per cent. The Assem- 
bly agreed that unless the paper represented 
actual property it could not compete with a 
metallic currency. 

The first result was promising. The Treas- 
ury was relieved; part of the debt was paid ; 
trade and credit revived ; the peril seemed to 
be past, and the prophecies of the wise men 
to be shamed. But within four months the 
assignats were spent, and the government 
again in distress. A prolonged debate took 
place in the Assembly. MiraBeau favored 
a new issue, and at the end of September 
eight hundred millions of fresh assignats were 
authorized, and it was stipulated that the 
entire amount in circulation should not ex- 
ceed twelve hundred millions, and that the 
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assignats should be burned as fas 
were paid into the Treasury for land. B 
within a very short time, instead — Re 
burned, one hundred millions were pode ng 
in the form of small notes. In June a freak 
issue of six hundred millions followed, = 
cie had disappeared, and Marat and othen 
declared that death was the proper peak 
ment for gold-hoarders. Business sta " 
tion was universal. Manufactories chapped 
and workmen were discharged. With such 
a currency nothing could be secure, There 
was no confidence, and every body lived 
fromhandtomouth. Wild speculation bred 
luxury and corruption. The decay of Da. 
tional good faith destroyed private honor 
Thrift no longer characterized the people, 
The nation had become false and rotten by 
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means of this huge organized lie, There 
were incessant fresh issues of paper. It was 


at thirty per cent. discount in two years, 
Prices had been enormously raised, except 
wages, Which were just what they had been 
four years before. As the frenzy went on 
large estates were confiscated and made the 
basis of more paper. Prices still rose, ang 
those who had property refused to sell it for 
rags. Then came the cry that the misery 
was caused by the rich, and maximum laws 
were passed compelling the sale of goods at 
fixed prices in paper money. Such laws, as 
President WHITE says, were but logical, for 
“whenever any nation intrusts to its legis- 
lators the issue of a currency not based op 
the idea of possible redemption in coin, it 
intrusts to them the power to raise or de. 
press the value of every article in the pos- 
session of every citizen.” Laws followed 
condemning to imprisonment for twenty 
years in irons those who sold specie for more 
than its nominal price in paper, and for 
making a forced loan of a thousand millions 
from “the rich.” But all such devices fai. 
ed. The value of the assignats steadily de- 
creased. After six years one franc in gold 
was worth 288 paper francs, and the man 
who in 1790 had borrowed 10,000 franes could 
pay the debt in 1796 for about thirty-five, 
In February, 1796, an attempt was made to 
substitute paper called mandats for the pa- 
per called assignats. It failed wholly, and 
in July, 1796, France came to itself. It was 
decreed that all paper should be taken at 
its real value, and that bargains might be 
made in any currency. The vast pile of 
twenty-five hundred millions of mandats and , 
the thirty-six billions of assignats was repu- 
diated. 

This ceuntry had suffered in the same way 
under the Continental currency a few years 
before. The story is a singular parallel in 
all its details with that of France. In both 
cases it ended in complete national pros- 
tration, from which France was rescued by 
an absolute monarch, and America by the 
creation of a powerful national government. 
The American story is told in Mr. Poor's 
large work on Money. The Greenback move- 
ment of to-day is an attempt to curse the 
country with the catastrophe of the aseignats 
and the Continental currency. 


‘TIS FORTY YEARS SINCE. 

It is almost impossible for the younger 
generation of to-day to imagine the fury and 
contempt with which the name of GEORGE 
THOMPSON was generally received in this 
country thirty-five and forty years ago. 
He was stigmatized as a scurrilous hireling 
sent out by British gold to incite the slaves 
to rise and cut their masters’ throats, and 
by bringing mischief and trouble into the 
country to disgrace American institutions 
throughout the world. He was hunted by 
mobs, denounced and ridiculed by the press, 
and he went through the country, even in 
its oldest and most orderly parts, with his 
life in his hands, until his friends would 
consent to the mortal risks no longer, and 
he was carried secretly on shipboard before 
dawn, and sailed for St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, whence he found his way homeward 
to a country where a man was not in danger 
of his life for saying that innocent men 
ought not to be treated like beasts. 

His old associate and fellow-worker, Mr. 
GARRISON, upon whose nead a price was 
placed for the same offense, has lately paid 
Mr. THOMPSON an affectionate tribute of ad- 
miration. For, after a long illness and grad- 
ual decline, the famous agitator has recently 
died, at the age of seventy-five. 

Fourteen years ago JoHN Bricut said 
that in all the great victories for freedom 
and the people during thirty years GEORGE 
THompson had borne an honorable part 
When he first spoke for the Reform Bill in 
London in 1830 his speech was thought to 
be one of transcendent eloquence, and he 
was from that time especially an orator. 
He returned to this country in 1850, for a 
friendly visit to his old associates, and he 
was mobbed in Faneuil Hall, where THEO- 
DORE PARKER a year or two later began 4 
speech, in the midst of a fugitive slave eX- 
citement, with the stinging address, “ Fel- 





low-subjects of Virginia.” In 1864, at the 
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f the civil war, Mr. THOMPSON came 
1 his public reception at the Music 


end 0 

ip, anc 
owes enthusiastic and imposing. Gov 
ernor ANDREW Was 11 the chi 
comed the guest with an eloquence like his 
own. He spoke and lectured in the country 
for some time, and was received by Congress, 
standing between the President aud the 
Vice-President, and presently returned to 
England with a most friendly respect for 
go will probably be known to very 
few who read these words, and those who 
peard him for the first time upon his last 
yisit found it hard to understand the tales 
of his earlier eloquence. But he doubtless 
did much to kindle the flame of the feeling 
in which slavery was at last consumed, and 
his first visit to the United States is one of 
the most exciting episodes in the history of 
the Great Awakening of the national con- 
science forty years ago. 
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A REPUBLICAN CENSOR. 

Mr. GzorGe C. GorHaAM, the secretary of 
the Republican Congressional Committee, 
and the author of the voluntary contribu- 
tion circular, has written a letter explain- 
ing why he has not caused the President’s 
speech at St. Paul to be printed and circu- 
lated asacampaigndocument. “I read the 
President’s speech carefully, and looked anx- 
jously for some word expressing a preference 
for the Republican party over the Democrat- 
ic party. Finding no such expression, I 
have not caused the speech to be printed. 
If the President can yet be induced to say 
that Republican success in the Congression- 
al campaign is desirable, with or withvut 
his reasons, I will print 1,000,000 copies, and 
furnish them gratuitously as supplements 
to every Republican paper in the land.” 

It appears from this letter that Mr. Gor- 
naM decides at his pleasure what shall and 
what shall not be printed as a campaign 
document. The Republican Congressional 
campaign is conducted upon the platform of 
honest money. Mr. GORHAM, it is under- 
stood, holds what are called Greenback 
views, Which are incompatible with the Re- 
publican platform. The Republican Pres- 
ident makes a clear, concise, and admira- 
ble statement of Republican doctrine and 
achievement, and Mr. GORHAM, who sends 
out his own Greenback speech to those who 
wish it, declines to print and circulate that 
of the President, because the President does 
not say that Republican success is desirable. 

If Mr. GoruaM exceeds his authority in 
assuming to decide what shall be printed, | 
he ought to be dismissed. If he does not 
exceed it, Republicans have the right to 
know why a gentleman who does not hold 
with the party upon the chief issue of the 
campaign is intrusted with the 
documents to be printed and circulated. 
Meanwhile it is an edifying spectacle, that 
of the secretary of the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee insulting the Republican 
President because in an address upon pub- 
lic affairs to a vast throng of citizens of all 
parties he speaks as a patriotic American 
and not as a party politician. 
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“PEACE WITH HONOR.” 

Tue first fruit that England gathers from 
the “peace with honor’ which the Jingo 
chief brought from Berlin is the Afghan 
war. Afghanistan is an independent prov- 
ince at the northwest of India, and next to 
Persia. Its Ameer received a Russian em- 
bassy favorably, and the British Governor- 
General, acting, of course, under orders from 
England, insisted that he should receive a 
British embassy, which was dispatched ac- 
cordingly. with an army to force its way. 
To this proceeding the Ameer does not mean 
to submit unless he is compelled, and both 
sides are making ready for the fight. Af- 
ghanistan fights for independence, England 
for an extension of empire. The pretext is 
that Afghanistan under Russian influence 
is a menace to British India. 

This question will test the popularity of 
the BeaconsFIELD policy. The expense of 
& war can not safely be laid upon India, 
which is taxed to the 
which is a poor country, as British author- 
ities have shown. But if John 
soon asked to pay a war tax to maintain 
“peace with honor,” he will naturally ask 
what he has gained by yielding to the six 
million demand in the spring. Cyprus, in 
the mean time, proves to be an elephant 
upon British hands, and Russia and Turkey 
are evidently more friendly. Lord Bra- 
CONSFIELD ought to have struck for his 
dukedom while the country was still huz- 
zaing for “ peace with honor.” 

It is plain that the situation to-day does 
not harmonize with that feeling of exulta- 
tion with which England received the re- 
turning plenipotentiaries. There is an un- 
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easiness which is not concealed, and there 
are rumors of disagreement in the cabinet | 
even between the executauts of the Garter 
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pas de deux, which bode trouble in the fu- | be unwilling to concede to their oppo 
ture. Lord LAURENCE, a distinguished In- | Whenever a conspiracy can be proved 
dian authority and ex-Governor-General, | offenders can be convicted, there is a1 
openly opposes the Afghan war He sees dy under national law But genera 


and says that the occupation of the country 
would be annexation, and that be- 
gins, where is it to end? Sir James Fitz- 
JAMES STEPHENS, on the other hand, has 
written a letter warmly advocating the 
possession or control of Afghanistan by Eng- 
land. The BEACONSFIELD régime is now to 
be tried upon its merits. Thus far, to use 
the favorite England, the 
country has been treated to a very showy 
display of fire-works, and it has hugely en- 
joyed the spectacle. But when the bills 
come in, and heavier taxes fail upon deeper 
depression, those who have steadily opposed 
the useless and costly pageant will not seem 
to be less patriotic than those who have lus- 
tily cheered it. 
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MR. TILDEN’S CARD. 


SincE the foregoing article upon “TILDEN 
and Reform” was in type, Mr. TILDEN has 
published a general and explicit denial of 
all guilty knowledge of the cipher tele- 
grams. But we have nothing to alter. His 
letter is long, and teems toward the end 
with bitter insinuations, which are curiously 
unbecoming a man in his position. But 
while he now, nearly two years after the 
event, states elaborately that he would have 
used all his power to crush any fraud at- 
tempted by his friends or by any one else, 
Mr. HAYEs at the time took care to warn, in 
writing, his political friends who were upon 
the spot that if there was any cheating or 
bribing to be done, it must be left to the 
other Mr. TILDEN’s repudiation of 
any idea of his knowledge of the infamous 
transaction which his agents evidently con- | 
templated and discussed would be more im- 
pressive if he had also repudiated the agents. 
But while he declares that no such plot 
could have become known to him without 
being instantly crushed out, it is asserted 
and not denied that he stiil maintains the 
most friendly relations with those who 
shamefully abused his confidence, and who 
had connived at a base crime for his advan- | 
tage. 

The only way in which Mr. TILDEN could 
fully clear himself to the public was instant- 
ly to deny all personal knowledge, and to 
declare that he had been disgracefally be- | 
trayed by his most confidential agents and 
friends, whom he had dismissed from his 
Mr. TILDEN says that he was “ re- 
solved to go into the Presidential chair in 
full command of all my resources for useful- 
ness, or not at all.” He will now, of course, 
rejoice at his escape. Had he become Pres- | 
ident, his most trusted friends and personal | 
associates would have accompanied him to 
the White House, and what some of the most 
intimate of them are is now fully shown 
They would have been the kitchen cabinet 
of his “reform” administration, and they 
would have always held over him the threat 
of disclosure. 

The tone of the morning press of New 
York on the day after the publication of 
Mr. TILDEN’s card was singularly unanimous, 
and undoubtedly expressed the general feel 
ing. It is in substance that while his dis- 
claimer must be accepted as a technical 


side. 
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exculpation, it is not, under all the circum- | 


stances, morally satisfactory. 


THE SHOT-GUN. 

IF the citizens of South Carolina and the 
other Southern States who really desire gen- 
eral good feeling—and there are very many 
such among the most influential classes 
do not exert their influence to stop the mob- 
bing of Republican meetings, they will only 
show helpless and feeble they are. 
Fair play among equal citizens is the sole 
security of peace and prosperity ; and if the 
South is to be “solid” for foul play, the 
North will be equally “solid” against it. 
There is no question that the position of in- 
telligent men in the Southern States is oft 
en hard. 
the political power is in the hands of the 
ignorant unfitted to exer- 
cise it honestly and wisely. But that is 
not a situation peculiar to the Southern 
States. We know communities in this part 
of the country where the same thing is true, 
and where the venal and most unenlighten- 
ed element controls. We all know, also, 
voters in the Northern States who are bought 
and terrorized. Party meetings and pro- 
cessions, also, are sometimes disturbed and 
interrupted by mobs of the other party. 
But these things are exceptional. Upon the 
whole, men of all parties meet as they choose, 
and deliberate and vote in peace. Even in 
those communities in which the more en 
lightened voters know that their ignorant 
opponents will surely prevail, they do not 
attempt to interfere with their action. 

This is a freedom which Democrats in 
many parts of the Southern States seem to 
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and those most 
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a conspiracy 1s hard to establish, and the 


disorder is an ordinary disturbance 


is no ground for national interference, and 


the relief must be local But the relief can 
be furnished only if the local opinion de 
mands it, and as long as that opinion seems 


to be utterly indifferent to the most 
outrages, the good feeling which 
nestly desired by honorable citizens every 
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where is impossible. stration 
can do no than citizens 
until the constitutional The 
‘Southern policy” is simply obedience to 
the Constitution and the laws. But crimes 
against free citizens in the South will stir 
the North quite as much as crimes against 
slaves stirred it, and that is a point for in- 
telligent and patriotic men in the South to 
consider. 


more 


Case arises 


MR. MARBLE’S EXPLANATION. 
Mr. MARBLE has published a card which 
is a very unsatisfactory denial of his com 
plicity in the attempted Florida bribery. 
He says that he not only never assented to 
any proposal of bribery, but that h 
“ furthered” plan. That 
mean that he never sent any such telegrams 
as are imputed to him. But this, which is 
the only possible clearance, he does not say 
On the contrary, he picks out one int 
that it is a forgery 


never 


any such must 


ocent 


telegram, and 


says i 
Why does he not say that the g ty tele 
grams are forgeries?’ Why does he con 
tent himself with saying that there is no 
telegram imputed to him which is incon 
sistent with his innocence? A telegran 
conveying the proposal of a bribe is im 
puted to him. Is that consistent with in 


pocence ? Why, also, should he have wait- 


ed eight days to say what he has now said, 
if it be a simple and frank denial? And if 
it be that, why should there be such un 

versal doubt and discussion as to what he 
dees mean? Indeed, the 
that if Mr. Mars 
Se rvedly the accusation 


? general feeling is 


not 
of transmittir 
fraudulent proposals, and explain the tele- 


could deny unre- 


























grams satisfactorily, it would be better for 
him to say nothing. 
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OLD AND WEARY. 
[See stration on Page 868.) 
Weary thon art: the world seems sad and strange, 
Thou aged wanderer in our alien land; 
The problem lies beyond thy widest range; 
Its simplest rule thou canst not, understand, 
How did the wondrous story come to thee, 
In shackles toiling ‘neath a Southern sun? 
The red Sword said thy people sbould be free 
By clash of arms and royal victory won. 
Where is the exultation of that hour? 
The Lord had answered thy devoutest prayer. 


ah ! 


Bu 





the hand of wealth had lost no power; 


he world proves cold as 





hildhvod’s heartless stare. 





Courage, O pilgrim 
But not to Car and smiling land. 

Though in the wilderness thy race may be, 
It shall be lifted by the Lord’s right hand. 


Israel's host went free, 


ans fair 


Courage, and faith, and patience! Lo, ere long 
Each nerveless arm shall find the subtle strength; 

Each voice shall cry before the assembled throng: 
“The night was dark, but we are men at length.” 





Vex not thin 
The hour s 


» is run 


aged soul, for they shall rise; 
l come, but that thou mayst not see; 
, and rest before thee lies; 

. 


e shall be theirs; thy God shall comfort 





VIXEN. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON. 


Avtuor or “Drap Men's Suoes,” “ Hostaces to 
Fortune,” “An Oren Verpict,” ero., ETO. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
RORIE MAKES A SPEECH. 


Somewnar to his surprise, and much to his de- 
li 2oderick Vawdrey escaped tt aternal 
light, Roderick Vawdrey escaped that materna 
lecture which he was wont undutifully to de- 

‘ri ; a “wigging.”” When } ’ 
scribe as a “ wigging. hen he entered the 
drawing-room in full dress just about ten minutes 
before the first of the guests was announced, Lady 
Jane received him with a calm affectionateness, 
and asked him no questions about his disposal of 
the afternoon. Perhaps this unusual clemency 
was because of his twenty-first birthday, Rorie 


thought. A man could not come of age more 
than once in his life. He was entitled to some 
favor. 


The dinner party was as other dinners at Bri- 
arwood ; all the arrangements perfect; the menu 
commendable, if not new; the general results a 
little dull. 

The Ashbourne party were among the first to 
arrive; the duke portly and affable; the duchess 
delighted to welcome her favorite nephew ; Lady 
Mabel looking very fragile, flower-like, and grace- 
ful in her pale blue gauze dinner dress. Lady 
Mabel affected the palest tints, half-colors which 
were more like the shadows in a sunset sky than 
any earthy hues. 

She took possession of Rorie at once, treating 
him with a calm superiority, as if he had been a 
younger brother. 

“Tell me all about Switzerland,” she said, as 
they sat side by side on one of the amber otto- 
mans. ‘“ What was it that you liked best ?” 

“The climbing, of course,” he answered. 

“But which of all the landscapes? What 
struck you most? What impressed you most 
deeply? Your first view of Mont Blanc, or that 
wondrous gorge below the T 





éte Noire—or—” 

jolly. But there’s a 
in Swiss mountains, don’t 
you know. They’re all white, and they’re all 
peaky. There’s a likeness in Swiss lakes, too, if 
you come to think of it. They’re all blue, and 
they’re all wet. And Swiss villages, now: don’t 
you think they are rather disappointing ?—such 
a cruel plagiarism of tiose plaster chalets the 
image men carry about the London streets, and 
no candle-ends burning inside to make ’em look 
pretty. But I liked Lucerne uncommonly, there 
was such a capital billiard table at the hotel.” 

“ Roderick !” cried Lady Mabel, with a disgust- 
ed look. “I don’t think you have a vestige of 
poetry in your nature.” 

“T hope I haven't,” replied Rorie, devoutly. 

“ You could see those sublime scenes, and nev- 


“It was all uncommonly 


family resemblance 


er once feel your heart thrilled or your mind ex- 


slted—you can come home from your first Swiss 


tour and talk about billiard tables!’ 

“The scenery was very nice,” said Rorie, 
thoughtfully. “Ve Ss there were times, perhaps, 
when I was a trifle stunned by all that grand 


calm beauty, the silence, the solitude, the awful 
ness of it all; but I had hardly time to feel the 
thrill when I came bump up against a party of 
tourists, English or American, all talking the 
same twaddle, ind all patronizing the scenery. 
That took the charm out of the landscape some- 
how, and I coiled up, as the Yankees say And 


now you want me to go into second-hand rapt 


ures, and repeat my emotions, as if I were writ 
ing a tourist article for a magazine. I can’t do 
it, Mabel,” 

“Well, I won't bore you any more about it,” 
said Lady Mabel, * but I confess my disappoint- 
ment I thou t we should have such nice long 
talks about Switzerland.” 

“What's the use of talking of a place? If 
it’s so lovely that one can’t live without it, one 
had better go back there.” 

This was a practical way of putting things 
which was too much for Lady Mabel. She fanned 
herself gently with a great fan of blue cloudy- 
looking feathers uch a fan as Titania might 
have used that midsummer night near Athens. 
She relapsed into a placid silence, looking at Ro- 
rie thoughtfully with her calm blue eyes 


His travels had improved him. That bronze 
hue suited him wonderfully well He looked 
more manly. He was no longer a beardless boy, 
to be patronized with that gracious elder sister 
air of Lady Mabel’s. She felt that he was fur- 
ther off from her than he had been last season in 
London 
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“ How late you arrived this evening!” she said, 
after a pause. “I came to kettle-drum with my 
aunt, and found her quite anxious about you. If 
it hadn’t been for your telegram from Southamp- 
ton she would have fancied there was something 
wrong.” 

“She needn’t have fidgeted herself after three 
o'clock,” answered Rorie, coolly; “my luggage 
must have come home by that time.” 

“T see. You sent the luggage on before, and 
came by a later train?” 

“No, I didn’t. I stopped half-way between 
here and Lyndhurst to see some old. friends.” 

“Flattering for my aunt,” said Mabel. “I 
should have thought she was your oldest friend.” 

“Of course she has the prior claim. But as 
I was going to hand myself over to her bodily at 
seven o'clock, to be speechified about and ren- 
dered generally ridiculous, after the manner of 
young men who come of age, I felt I was entitled 
to do what I liked in the interval.” 

“And therefore you went to the Tempests,” 
said Mabel, with her blue eyes sparkling. “I 
see. That is what you do when you do what you 
like.” 

“Precisely. I am very fond of Squire Tem- 
pest. When I first rode to hounds it was under 
his wing. There’s my mother beckoning me; I 
am to go and do the civil to people.” 

And Roderick walked away from the ottoman 
to the spot where his mother stood, with the Duke 
of Dovedale at her side, receiving her guests. 

It was a very grand party in the way of blue 
blood, landed estates, diamonds, lace, satin and 
velvet, and self-importance. All the magnates of 
the soil within accessible distance of Briarwood 
had assembled to do honor to Rorie’s coming of 
age. The dining tables had been arranged in a 
horseshoe, so as to accommodate seventy peo- 
ple in a room which in its every-day condition 
would not have been too large for thirty. The 
orchids and ferns upon this horseshoe table made 
the finest floricultural show that had been seen 
for a long time. There were rare specimens 
from New Granada and the Philippine Islands ; 
wondrous flowers lately discovered in the Sierra 
Madre; blossoms of every shape and color from 
the Cordilleras; richest varieties of hue, golden 
yellow, glowing crimson, creamy white ; butterfly 
flowers and pitcher-shaped flowers that had cost 
as much money as prize pigeons, and seemed as 
worthless, save to the connoisseur in the article. 
The Vawédrey racing plate, won by Roderick’s 
grandfather, was nowhere by comparison with 
those wondrous tropical blossoms, that fairy for- 
est of fern. Every body talked about the or- 
chids, confessed their comparative ignorance of 
the subject, and complimented Lady Jane. 

“The orchids made the hit of the evening,” 
Rorie said afterward. “It was their coming of 
age, not mine.” 

There was a moderate and endurable amount 
of speechifying by-and-by, wheh the monster dou- 
ble-crowned pines had been cut, and the purple 
grapes, that Were almost as big as pigeons’ eggs, 
had gone round. 

The Duke of Dovedale assured his friends that 
this was one of the proudest moments of his life ; 
and that if Providence had permitted a son of his 
own to attain his majority, he, the duke, could 
have hardly felt more deeply than he felt to-day. 
He had—arra—arra—known this young man 
trom childhood, and—had—er—um—never found 
him guilty of a mean action—or—arra—discov- 
ered in him a thought unworthy of an English 
gentleman. 

This last is felt to be a strong point, as it im- 
plies that an English gentleman must needs be 
much better than any other gentleman. A Con- 
tinental gentleman might, of course, be guilty of 
an unworthy thought and yet pass current, ac 
cording to the loose morality of his nation. But 
the English article must be flawless. 

And thus the duke meanders on for five min 
utes or so, and there is a subdued gush of ap- 
proval, and then an uncomfortable little pause, 
and then Rorie gets up in his place, next to the 
duchess, and returns thanks. 

He tells them all how fond he is of them and 
the soil that bred them. How he means to be a 
Hampshire squire, pure and simple, if he can. 
How he has no higher ambition than to be use- 
ful and to do good in this little spot of England 
which Providence has given him for his inherit- 
Hiow, if he should go into Parliament by- 
and-by, a* he has some thoughts of attempting to 
do, it will be in their interests that he will join 
that noble body of legislators ; that it will be they 
and their benefit he will have always nearest at 
heart 

“There is not a tree in the forest that I do not 
love,” cried Rorie, fired with his theme, and for- 
getting to stammer; “and I believe there is not 
a tree from the Twelve Apostles to the Knight- 
wood Oak, or a patch of gorse from Picket Post 
to Stony Cross, that I do not know as well as I 
know the friends round me to-night. I was born 
in the forest, and may I live and die and be buried 
here! Ihave just come back from seeing some 
of the finest scenery in Europe ; yet, without 
blushing for my want of poetry, I will confess 
that the awful grandeur of those snow-clad mount- 
ains did not touch my heart so deeply as our 
beechen glades and primrose-carpeted bottoms 
cloze at home.” 

There was a burst of applause after Rorie’s 
speech that made all the orchids shiver, and near- 
ly annihilated a thirty-guinea Odontoglossum ver- 
ilarium. His talk about the forest, irrelevant as 
it might be, went home to the hearts of the neigh- 
boring land-owners. But by-and-by, in the draw- 
ing-room, when he rejoined his cousin, he found 
that fastidious young lady by no means compli- 
mentary. 

“Your speech would have been capital half a 
century ago, Rorie,” she said, “ and you don’t arra, 
arra, a8 poor papa does, which is something to 
be thankful for; but all that talk about the forest 
seemed to me an anachronism. People are not 


ance. 
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rooted in their native soil nowadays, as they used 
to be in the old stage-coach times, when it was a 
long day’s journey to London. One might as well 
be a vegetable at once if one is to be pinned down 
to one particular spot of earth. Why, the Twelve 
Apostles,” exclaimed Mabel, innocent of irrever- 
ence, for she meant certain ancient oaks so named, 
“ see as much of life as your fine old English gen- 
tleman. Men have wider ideas nowadays. The 
world is hardly big enough for ambition.” 

“T would rather live in a field, and strike my 
roots deep down like one of those trees, than be 
a homeless nomad with a world-wide ambition,” 
answered Rorie. “I have a passion for home.” 

“ Then I wonder you spend so little time in it.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean a home inside four walls. 
The forest is my home, and Briarwood is no dear- 
er to me than any other spot in it.” 

“Not so dear as the Abbey House, perhaps ?” 

“Well, no. I confess that fine old Tudor man- 
sion pleases me better than this abode of straight 
lines and French windows, plate-glass and gilt 
mouldings.” 

They sat side by side upon the amber ottoman, 
Rorie with Mabel’s blue feather fan in his hand, 
twirling and twisting it as he talked, and doing 
more damage to that elegant article in a quarter 
of an hour than a twelvemonth’s legitimate usage 
would have done. People looking at the pretty 
pair smiled significantly, and concluded that it 
would be a match, and went home and told less 
privileged people about the evident attachment 
between the duke’s daughter and the young com- 
moner. But Rorie was not strongiy drawn ,to- 
ward his cousin this evening. It seemed to him 
that she was growing more and more of a para- 
gon; and he hated paragons. 

She played presently, and afterward sang some 
French chansons. Both playing and singing were 
perfect of their kind. Rorie did not understand 
Chopin, and thought there was a good deal of un- 
necessary hopping about the piano in that sort of 
thing—nothing concrete, or that came to a focus ; 
a succession of airy meanderings, a fairy dance 
in the treble, a goblin hunt in the bass. But the 
French chansons, the dainty little melodies with 
words of infantine innocence, all about leaves and 
buds, and birds’ nests and butterflies, pleased him 
infinitely. He hung over the piano with an en- 
raptured air; and again his friends made note of 
his subjugation, and registered the fact for future 
discussion. 


’ 
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CHAPTER V. 


HOW SHE TOOK THE NEWS. 

Ir was past midnight when the Tempest carriage 
drove through the dark rhododendron shrubberies 
up to the old Tudor porch. There was a great pile 
of logs burning in the hall, giving the home-com- 
ers cheery welcome. There was an antique silver 
spirit stand with its accompaniments on one little 
table for the squire, and there was another little 
table on the opposite side of the hearth for Mrs. 
Tempest, with a dainty tea-service sparkling and 
shining in the red glow. 

A glance at these arrangements would have told 
you that there were old servants at the Abbey 
House—servants who knew their master’s and 
mistress’s ways, and for whom service was more 
or less a labor of love. 

“ How nice!” said the lady, with a contented 
sigh. “Pauline has thought ef my cup of tea.” 

“ And Forbes has not forgotten my soda-water,” 
remarked the squire. 

He said nothing about the brandy, which he was 
pouring into the tall glass with a liberal hand. 

Pauline came to take off her mistress’s cloak, 
and was praised for her thoughtfulness about the 
tea, and then dismissed for the mht. 

The squire liked to stretch his legs before his 
own fire-side after dining out ; and with the squire, 
as with Mr. Squeers, the leg-stretching process in- 
volved the leisurely consumption of a good deal 
of brandy and water. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tempest talked over the Briarwood 
dinner party, and arrived—with perfect good na- 
ture—at the conclusion that it had been a failure. 

“The dinner was excellent,” said the squire, 
“but the wine went round too slow: my glasses 
were empty half the time. That’s always the 
way where you’ve a woman at the helm. She 
won't put out enough wine, and she won’t trust 
her servants with the keys of her cellars.” 

“The dresses were lovely,” said Mrs. Tempest, 
“but every one looked bored. How did you like 
my dress, Edward? I think it’s rather good style. 
Theodore will charge me horribly for it, 1 dare 
say.” 

““T don’t know much about your dress, Pam, 
but you were the prettiest woman in the room.” 

“ Oh, Edward, at my age !”’ exclaimed Mrs, Tem- 
pest, with a pleased look, “when there was that 
lovely Lady Mabel Ashbourne.” 

“Do you call her lovely ?9—I don’t. Lips too 
thin: waist too slim; too much blood, and too 
little bone.” 

“Oh, but surely, Edward, she is grace itself ; 
quite an ethereal creature. If Violet had more of 
that refined air--—-” 

“ Heaven forbid! 
fine-drawn misses, 
by overtraining.” 

“ Roderick is evidently in love with her,’ 
gested Mrs. Tempest, pouring out another cup of 
tea. 

The clocks had just struck two, tle household 
was at rest, the logs blazed and cracked merrily, 
the red light shining on those mail-clad effigies in 
the corners, lighting up helm and hauberk, glan- 
cing on greaves and gauntlets. It was an hour 
of repose and gossip which the squire dearly 
loved. 

Hush! what is this creeping softly down the 
old oak staircase? A slender white figure with 
cloudy hair, a small pale face, and two dark eyes 
shining with excitement; little feet in black vel- 
vet slippers tripping lightly upon the polished 
oak, 








Vixen is worth twenty such 
Lady Mabel haz been spoiled 
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Is it a ghost? No; ghosts are noi 
those little slippers descend from st 
with a gentle pit-a-pit. 
“ Bless my soul and body!” cried ‘ 
ess Mm} y! the 
“what's this ?” Squire, 
A gush of girlish laughter was his on! 
swer. ’ 
“ Vixen!’ 


seless, and 
air to stair 


y an- 


’ 


“Did you take me for a ghost, papa?” 
Violet, descending the | 


: } cried 
‘ ast five stairs with a fly. 
ing leap, and then bounding across the hall to 
perch, light as a bird, upon her father’s knee 
“Did I really frighten you? Did you think the 
good old Abbey House was going to set upa fant i 
ily ghost—a white lady, with a dismal history | 
abroken heart? Y ou darling papa! | hope you 
took me for a ghost! : 

R Well, upon my word, you know, Vixen, I was 
just the least bit staggered. Your little white 
fizure looked like something uncanny against the 
black oak balustrades, half in light, half in shad. 
ow. 

“ How nice !”’ exclaimed Violet. 

“ But, my dear Violet, what can have induced 
you to come down stairs at such an hour?” Said 
Mrs. Tempest, in an aggrieved voice. 

“T want to hear all about the party, mamma,” 
answered Vixen, coaxingly. “Do you think [ 
could sleep a wink on the night of Rorie’s com. 
ing of age? I heard the joy-bells ringing: in my 
ears all night.” 

“That was very ridiculous,” said Mrs, Tem. 
pest, “for there were no joy-belis after eleven 
o'clock yesterday.” 

“ But they rang all the same, mamma. It wag 
no use burying my head in the pillows: those 
bells only rang the louder. Ding-dong, ding. 
dong, dell, Rorie’s come of age; ding-dong, dell, 
Rorie’s twenty-one. Then I thought of the 
speeches that would be made, and I fancied J 
could hear Rorie speaking. Did he make a good 
speech, papa ?” 

“Capital, Vix; the only one that was worth 
hearing.” 

“T am so glad! And did he look handsome 
while he was speaking? I think the Swiss sun. 
shine has rather overcooked him, you know ; but 
he is not unbecomingly brown.” 

“ He looked as handsome a young fellow as you 
need wish to set eyes on.” : 

“My dear Edward,” remonstrated Mrs, Tem. 
pest, languidly, “do you think it is quite wise 
of you to encourage Violet in that kind of 
talk ?” 

“Why should she not talk of him? She ney. 
er had a brother, and he stands in the place of 
one to her. Isn’t Rorie the same to you as an 
elder brother, Vix - 

The girl’s head was on her father’s shoulder, 
one slim arm round his neck, her face hidden 
against the squire’s coat collar. He could not 
see the deep, warm flush that dyed his daughter's 
cheek at this home question. 

“T don’t quite know what an elder brother 
would be like, papa. But I’m very fond of Rorie 
—when he’s nice, and comes to see us before any 
one else, as he did to-day.” 

“ And when he stays away ?” 

“Oh, then I hate him awfully,” exclaimed Vix- 
en, with such energy that the slender figure trem- 
bled faintly as she spoke. “ But tell me all about 
the party, mamma. Your dress was quite the 
prettiest, [ am sure?” 

“I’m not certain of that, Violet,” answered 
Mrs. Tempest, with grave deliberation, as if the 
question were far too serious to be answered 
lightly. “There was a cream-colored silk, with 
silver bullion fringe, that was very striking. As 
a rule, I detest gold or silver trimmings ; but this 
was really elegant. It had an effect like moon- 
light.” 

“Was that Lady Mabel Ashbourne’s dress ?” 
asked Vixen, eagerly. 


’ 


“No; Lady Mabel wore blue gauze, the very 
palest blue, all puffings and ruchings—like a 
cloud.” 


“Oh, mamma! the clouds have no puffings 
and ruchings.” 

“My dear, I mean the general effect—a sort of 
shadowyness which suits Lady Mabel’s ethereal 
style ‘i 

“Ethereal !” repeated Violet, thoughtfully. 
“You seem to admire her very much, mamma.” 

“Every body admires her, my dear.” 

“ Because she is a duke’s only daughter.” 

“No; because she is very lovely, and extreme- 
ly elegant, and most accomplished. She played 
and sang beautifully to-night.” 

“What did she play, mamma ?” 

x Chopin r 

“Did she?” cried Vixen. “Then I pity her. 
Yes, even if she were my worst enemy, I should 
still pity her.” 

‘People who are fond of music don’t mind 
difficulties,” said Mrs. Tempest. 

“Don’t they? Then I suppose I’m not fond 
of it, because I shirk my practice. But I should 
be very fond of music if I could grind it on a 
barrel-organ.” 

“Oh, Violet, when will you be like Lady Mabel 
Ashbourne ?” 

“ Never, I devoutly hope,” said the squire. 

Here the squire gave his daughter a hug which 
might mean any thing. 

‘Never, mamma,” answered Violet, with con- 
viction ‘First and foremost, I never can be 
lovely, because I have red hair and a w ide mouth. 
Secondly, I can elegant—much less 
ethereal—because itisn’t in me. Thirdly, I shall 
never be accomplished, for poor Miss M‘Croke is 
as the baddest lot in the 
way of pupils that ever came-in her way.” 

“If you persist in talking in that horrible way, 
Violet—” 

‘Let her talk as she likes, Pam,” said the 
fond father. “I won't have her bitted too 
heavily.” 

Mrs. Tempest gave her gentle sigh of resigna- 
tion. The squire was all that is dear and good 


never be 


always giving me up 
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and father, but refinement 


as husband 
of his line 
“Do go on 
orie seem to enjoy himsell very much ? 
“J think so. He was very devoted to his 


cousin all the evening I believe they are en 


about the 


party, mamma 


ved to be married 
teed r’ exclaimed Vixen, starting up from | 
her reclining attit ide upon her father’s shoulder, | 
and looking intently at the speaker “ Rorie en 
iv Mabel Ashbourne 
d Mrs. Tempest 
» hiv ’ 


th 





gaged to La ; 
“So I am told,” repli It 
will be a splendid match fo 


The pretty chestnu 


its old place upon the squire 





let answered nevet 1 word 
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gentle and simp 
nterjected Rori 
ror: “we wont do an 
shall be re specte | 
They are your 
master here 
“ My dear mother 
Do you suppose I shall 
place what it is? The gar 
pet hobby 


end of time 


are sole 


and they shall be your gardens to th 


“That is very generous of you, my dear 
k; but 
you marry, your 


wood, and it will be 
home 


you are 


promi 


t 
wile wi 








necessary for me to fina a 


new 














«“ Past two o'clock,” « i her mother “This I am in no hurry to get married It w he 
is really too dreadf . 4 e, Violet, you and I | half a dozen years before I shall even think of 
must go up stairs at any rate | any thing so desperate.’ 
We'll all go,” said the squire, finishing | | I hope not, Roderick. With ve ys 
second brandy and soda our responsibilities you ought to marry yo 
So they all three went tairs together. Vix Marriage—a suitable marriage, that is to s 
en had grown suddet silent and sleepy SI would give you an incentive to earnest! 
yawned dole! and kissed her mother and fa- | bition I want to see you follow you ther’s | 
ther at the end of t gallery without a word footsteps ; I want you to make a name b \ 
and then scudded off, swift as a scared rabbit, to I'm afraid it will be a distant | i 
her own room | said Rorie, with a yaw: “T don’t feel at all 
“ God bless ” « med the squire she lrawn toward the senaté I love the « t 
grows prett er and more W ng every day.” | my dogs, my horses, the free fresh air, the st | 
“Tf her ith were only a little smaller and movement of life, too well to pen myself | 
sighed Mrs. 7 in a study and pore over blue-books, or to wast | 
“Tt’s the prett I eve saw upon | the su r evenings lister gt the me! 
woman—bar 01 aid the for Little Peddlington laying down the law about 
What was Vix ke ¢ while tl fond father | ombination drainage or local government T’y 
was praising ! ifraid it isn’t in me, mother, and that you'll be 
She had locked her door and thrown herself | disappointed if you set your heart upon my mak 
face downward on the carpet, and was sobbing ing a figure as a senator 


as if her heart would break 

Rorie 
kingdom had been overturned by a rev 
her little world had crumbled all to pieces. Till 


was going to be 


to-night she had been a 
and her kingdom had been Rorie, her 
had begun and ended in Rorie. All 
He belonged to some one else She could 


tyrannize over him again—never scold him and | 


queen 
subjects 


was over 








in her own mind, | 
| 


abuse him and ridicule him any mere. He was 
her Rorie no | | 
Had she ever a time might come 
when he would be something more to her than 
playfellow and friend? No, never. The young 
bright mind was too childishly simple for any such 
foresight or calculation. She had chly thought 


that he was in her property, and would 
be so till the both their lives He 
hers, and he was very fond of her, and she thought 
him a rather absurd young fellow, and looked 
down upon him from the altitude of her childish 
womanliness. 

And now he was gone. The earth had opened 
all at once and swallowed him, like that prophet 
ic gentleman in the Greek play whose name she 
could never remember—chariot and horses and 
all. He belonged henceforth to Lady Mabel Ash 
bourne. She could never be rude to him any 
more; she could not take such a liberty with 
another young lady’s lover. 

“ And to think that he should never have told 
me he was going to be engaged to her!”’ she said 
“He must have been fond of her from the very be- 
ginning ; and he never said a word ; and he let me 
think he rather liked me—or at least tolerated me 
And how could he like two people who are the 
very antipodes of each other? If he is fond of 
her, he must detest me If he respects her, he 
must despise me.’ 

The thought of such treachery rankled deep in 
the young warm heart. Vixen started up to her 
feet, and stood in the midst of the fire-lit room, 
with clinched fists, like a young fury. The light 
chestnut tresses should have been Medusa’s snakes 
to have harmonized with that set white face 
God had given Violet Tempest a heart to feel 
deeply, too deeply for perfect peace, or that an 
gelic softness which seems to us most worthy in 
woman—the power to suff patient. ! 


end of was 
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CHAPTER VI 
RORIE HAS PLANS OF HIS OWN 


Roperick Vawprey’s ideas of what was due to 


a young man who attains Ss majority were im no 
wise satisfied by his birthday dinner party It 
had been pleasant enough in its way, but far too 


much after the pattern of all other dinner parties 
to please a young man ¥ ited all common and 
hackneyed things. and all the beaten tracks of 


life, or who, at any rate, fancied he did, which 


comes to nearly the same thing 

“ Mott n, at breakfast next morn 
ing, in his loud. el voice, “we must have 
something for t smnall tenants and shoy keepers 


and cottagers 
“What do vou meat Rode k 





“Some kind of entertainment to celebrate my 
majority The peo ex] i Last night 
veils t I The whol 
said | Jane. w » slicht 
eT t lips 
mor g, so pleasant fi Rorie 
ter day for his moth She had 
Vv at Briarwood hithert 
I he could only e there on suff 
ance. The house was Rorie’s Even the 
houses were his He might take her to 





he pleased for hav r spent so much mot 
glass 
“But I must have my humble friends round 











me,” continued Rori The young people too 
the boys aad gir I'll tell what, mother 
We must have a meet The hounds have never 
met here since 1 indfather’s tir fifty 5 

ago. The duke’s stud groom was telling m 

it last year He’s a Hampshire mar ul KNOW 
born and bred in the forest. We'll have a meet 
and a hunting breakfast: and it shall be open 


house for every one—high and low, rich and poor, 








‘I should 


ther’s 


like to see you worthy of your f 
name, Jane said, with a regretful 

“ Providence hasn’t made me in the same pat 
tern,” Rorie 
ther’s portrait ov 


answered Look at my 





er the sideboard, in 

What a glorious old fellow he 
must have been! You should hear how 
people talk of him 


instead of my father’s 


mahogany tops 





he will be a heaven-born statesman. and you may 
have your aml ition gratified by a grandsor And 
now about the hunting breakfast Would this 


day week suit you ? 


“ This 





Roderick. It is for you 


s your hous« 


to give your orders 

“ Bosh!’ exclaimed the son, impatient! 
“Don’t I tell you that you are mistress h« and 
will be mistress—” 


“My dear Roderick, let us look tl 
in the face,” Lady Jan “| 
mistress here, there would be 
fast. It is just the verv 
ment I should ever dream of 
complaining, mind. It is natural enough for y« 
to like that kind of thing; 
house, it is your right to invite whomsoever 
please. I am quite happy that it should be so, 
but let there be no more talk about my bein 
mistress of this house That is too absurd 

Rorie felt all his most generous impulses turn 
ed to a sense of constraint and bitterness. He 
could ¢ ay ho more 

“Will you give me a list of the people you 
would like to be asked ?” said his mother, after 
rather an uncomfortabie silence. 

“Tl go and talk it over with the duke,” an 
swered Rorie. “ He’ll enter into the spirit of the 
thing 

Rorie found the duke going the round of his 
loose boxes, and uncle and nephew s] 
together pleasantly, overhauling the 
hunters which the duke kept at Ashbourne 
going round the paddocks to look at the brood 
mares and their f« 
tric little animals, all head and le 
close to the mother’ 
took fright at their own tails and shot off 
the field like 
or suddenly stood up on end 
waltz in mid-air 

The duke and Roderick 
these leggy little beasts had the « 
ture excellence 1 after 
tion of the paddocks went 
found the duchess ar 
the duchess 





said 
no hunt 


1 of 


giving 


last kit 





and, aS master of this 








vals; these latter being eccen 
gs, which nestled 
s side for a minute, and then 
ACTOSS 
ling horizontally 


, and executed a wild 


a sky-rocket travel 


lecided which among 


ements of f 


ant 


they 
morning-roon 


cloth cloaks for her school 








reading a German critic 0 

Here the hunt breakfast was full issed 
Every body was to be asked. The duchess put 
in a plea for her school-childrer It would 
such a treat for the little things to see the meet 
and their red cloaks and hoeds wo wok s 
pretty on the lawn 

“ Let tl ome, | ear iid R . 

your school—half a dozen scl . I 





three or four tents rigged un fo 
There shall be plenty to eat and drink for ever 





body And now I'm off to the Tempests 
range about the hounds The squire w 
ple ased, I know 

“Of course,” said Lady Mabel, ‘ 1 t 


squire’s daughter.’ 
“ Dear little 
elder brother’s tenderness she’l as please 
as Punch. You'll hunt, of ree, M 
‘I don’t know I don't shin f 
Miss Tempest 


“Oh. but vo 


thing !” exclaimed Rorie, with ar 





does.” 


find you a safe mount 

‘She has a hunter I br: purpose f 
said the duke; “ but she nev : ‘ 
woman as her mother 

She looks lovely on Mazeppa,” said R 


‘and she must come to my hunting breakfast 
Of course, Rorie. if 


Rorie staid t 


House 


"he afternoon was drawing in when Rorie rode 
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up to the old Tudor porch—a soft, sunless, gray 
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THE LOAN EXHIBITION. 

Tue ladies of the Society of Decorative Art de- 
serve great credit for the brilliant exhibition of 
china, lace, tapestry, pictures, ete., which makes 
the Academy of Design one of our most attractive 
places of resort this season. Our double-page 
view of the corridor, with various objects of in- 
terest grouped around it, gives an intimation of 
the wealth of art displayed in the several rooms 
of that building. The present exhibition is not 
only much larger than that of last year, but more 
effective and complete in classificaion and ar 
rangement. The south room is filled with pic- 
tures; the north room with Oriental stuffs, em- 
broideries, porcelain, etc. The east room contains 
a splendid collection of European porcelain and 
earthenware. In the west room the visitor will 
find a very interesting array of relics, jewelry, 
and bric-d-brac of all kinds. Specimens of em- 
broidery, painting on china, ete., exhibited by the 
Society of Decorative Art, may be found in the 
ll northwest room. Most of the articles in 
s room are for sale, and can be duplicated. 
corridor presents a strikingly effective ar- 
rangement of Oriental hangings and porcelain, 
and of porcelain and earthenware from European 
manufactories. 

It will thus be seen that all the exhibition 
space in the Academy is fully occupied. The 
number of objects displayed is very large, and 
many hours could be spent in each room without 
exhausting the be Luty it offers for study and ad 
miration. The exhibition shows a great and sud- 
den increase of interest in the decorative art. <A 
few years ago it would have been impossible to 
form such a collection in New York; and con- 
sidering that nearly all these beautiful and inter- 
esting objects have been loaned by our citizens 
at very short notice, and that many persons who 
would yladly have contributed are absent in Eu- 
rope, the exhibition certainly speaks well for the 
art culture and liberality of New Yorkers. 

It would require more space than we can af- 
ford to describe in detail the various objects de- 
picted in our view of the exhibition. On the 
right are groups of ancient arms and armor; an 
inlaid clock ; 


and ages. 








plates belonging to various nations 
On the left are some curious musical 
instruments ; examples of decoration by the Soci- 
ety of Decorative Art, and others; specimens of 
silver-work, jars, etc. These are but a few of the 
many objects of interest which the ladies of the 
society have coliected and arranged with so much 
enterprise and good taste. We advise every one 
to visit the Academy often and to stay long, and 
not to try to “do” the whole exhibition in a single 
afternoon or evening. 


PERIODS OF RESUMPTION. 

Tue connection between specie payments and 
periods of prosperity has always been plain. In 
every moment of depression the return to honest 
money has been the signal for the revival of trade. 
The first step out of a panic has always been the 
influx of gold and silver. Of the striking revolu- 
tions in trade that have marked the last half cen- 
tury, the most important was that cf 1837. It 
had been preceded by an immense issue of paper 
money, a swift rise in values; the country was 
covered with the plans of new villages and cities 
to be born before their time; the cities were sur- 
rounded by wide circles of vacant lots that were 
held to be worth sums never calculated. It was 
a fools’ paradise. The farmer, instead of culti- 
vating his lard, laid it out in civic plots, parks, 
gardens. He faneied himself the master of a 
boundless income, the lord of a band of tenants; 
he threw aside the plough. 





On New York island 
the wants of future millions were provided for, 
and sometimes paid for The farms at Bloom- 
ingdale, Harlem, Yorkville, assumed a magical, 
fantasticair. They were bought, sold, mortgaged, 
taxed, improved, assessed, encumbered, as if they 
were already covered with a busy population, and 
splendid with avenues and houses. The taxes 
often exceeded their real value; the income nev- 
er equalled the assessment. Yet the delusion 
spread, the dream of affluence was heightened. 
Men spent money raised upon their expectations, 
and even surpassed them. Luxuries were im- 
ported from Europe in vast quantities; they were 
paid for in bonds, notes, bills; rent, food, dress, 
rose to unknown prices; there were bread riots 
in New York, and a short harvest. The great 
fire swept away large sources of profit. Yet still 
the delusion rose to a higher pitch, and all was 
wild exhilaration. 

Then came the reaction, sudden, violent, the 
most severe the country has ever known. It was 
then comparatively poor and thinly settled. The 
West in 1837 scarcely reached beyond the Missis- 
sippl there was little to export except cotton ; the 
demand for American provisions had not yet 
sprung up; the English corn laws were in force, 
and the balance of trade seemed hopelessly againet 
us. In the midst of its visions the panic swept 
over the country; the marshes that had once been 
sold in lots for a fabulous price, the sites of 
mighty cities, relapsed into solitude; the mer- 
chants who had sold and beught on illimitable 
eredit sank into utter bankruptcy ; millionaires 
became paupers, the owner of thousands of acres 
a homeless wanderer. Bankers, brokers, money 
changers, banks, fell toge ther Wall Street teem 
ed with ruin; the cities seemed deserted; long 
lines of houses, shops, stores, were untenanted ; 
the city 
and country were plunged into universal poverty. 
Gold had long disappeared 
were employed to furnish money 


rents sank to an extreme depression ; 


Curious expedients 
paper, tokens, 

For nearly ten years the 
nation was slowly engaged in extricating itself 
from the consequences of its brief madness of 
1835-87, of its indulgence in floods of paper 
money and boundless credit, its luxury, its waste 
Yet there had no doubt been an element of truth 


almost cowry shells 
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in all its speculations ; it was not altogether with- 
out reason that men foresaw the unbounded pros- 
perity of the limitless West, the endless riches 
of the fertile soil. They only sought to squander 
their inheritance years before it reached them. 
In the forty years that have passed since the great 
catastrophe nearly all the visions of the speculators 
of 1837 have been changed into realities. The 
swamps of Chicago have been transformed into 
a magnificent city; the wilds of Illinois, Indiana, 
are the centres of civilization ; Pennsylvania, once 
barkrupt, has become the richest of modern com- 
munities; New York, the metropolis of trade ; 
the values set upon its outskirts by the early en- 
thusiasts are surpassed ; the flats of Harlem are 
covered with broad streets, fine houses, squares, 
gardens. Long Island, New Jersey, Westchester, 
share in the benefits of the growth of the centre 
of commerce. In the West the visions of the 
speculator have been far outstripped, and Califor- 
nia and Jowa are the products of a later age. 

The first step out of the panic of 1837 was a 
return to specie payments—an effort to provide 
the country with honest money, and check the 
wild delusions that had so long tainted its sense 
of honor. The poverty of the nation was intense. 
Its foreign creditors pressed their claims. Labor 
once more resumed its course. The farmer, man- 
ufacturer, artisan, capitalist, joined together in 
honest work. The fields were tilled again, the 
forests fell before the settler’s axe, the wilder- 
ness retreated. It was a slow process; but it 
was certain. Slowly the country began to revive. 
The streets of the large cities were once more 
filled with buyers and sellers. Rents gradually 
rose. No house was untenanted. New cities 
sprang up beside the old. The new tide of pros- 
perity which began about 1844 rose in 1846-47 
to a real stability. The country was once more 
producing largely, labor well paid, gold and sil- 
ver sufficient for the wants of the people. Then 
came a temporary check, an unlooked-for storm ; 
but it was now England that had suffered chiefly 
from the delusions of speculation, and had atoned 
for them by a general bankruptcy. The railroad 
schemes of Hupson and his contemporaries often 
resembled the maddest visions of the South Sea 
or of Jonn Law. They covered England with 
bonds and obligations, fraud, corruption ; a dream 
of wealth, a sudden, wide-spread ruin. Hvupson 
went to prison, a convict, a felon. The English 
disasters were felt in America, yet our country 
soon “renewed its progress. The California dis- 
coveries filied it with animation, the currency was 
honest, the people industrious. With swift strides 
the nation advanced in prosperity, and the open- 
ing years of the next decade were full of the 
highest traits of progress. Education, knowledge, 
rapidly advanced. The great Western States took 
their piaces in the Union. The prosperity of the 
North was founded upon a clear knowledge of the 
laws of trade. He who in 1850 should have ad- 
vocated the issue of inconvertible or depreciated 
money would have been looked upon as a mad- 
man; the prosperous condition of the country 
would have proved him one. 

It is the natural condition of every new coun- 
try that it has little money; it can only get it by 
honest industry; any attempt to create money in 
any other way is only an invitation to certain 
bankruptey, an omen of future ruin. In 1850 
the Northern States teemed with labor, immigra- 
tion advanced, the period of prosperity continued 
for six years longer—for ten, if we except the one 
brief period of revulsion. In 1857 the disturb- 
ances of the foreign markets, the growth of im- 
ports, the extravagance of a time of plenty, had 
touched our financial credit; the banks stopped, 
specie disappeared, a period of disaster seemed 
about to open upon the country. But the coun- 
try was too rich, productive, solvent, to remain 
long with a debased currency; after a swift suc- 
cession of unexpected failures it recovered itself 
easily; scarcely six months had passed before the 
banks were once more in action, gold abundant, 
and a return to specie payments had completed 
the public prosperity. Money abounded, the cred- 
it of the world lay open to us ; our commerce cov- 
ered the seas; the city was full of animation, the 
country productive beyond example; New Or- 
leans, Charleston, Boston, New York, vied with 
each other in the peaceful growth of their pros- 
perous trade. Their prosperity was completed, if 
not caused, by the fact that it was founded upon 
honest money. To have suggested at that time 
(1860) unlimited paper currency or inferior silver, 
the payment of our debts in debased coin, perhaps 
their entire repudiation, would again have seemed 
madness ; it was our credit that had made us great. 

Next, in the midst of the wild rage of the re- 
bellion, gold, silver, even copper, fled. Postage- 
stamps were used as money; paper was the only 
currency; the country was covered with dismay, 
want, poverty, the fluctuations of a doubtful credit ; 
the one great business of the people was destruc- 
tion. Men, property, almost hope, disappeared in 
the awful convulsion ; the flood of paper money 
concealed the waste it never could supply. Peace 
brought only endless embarrassments, a general 
indebtedness, a poverty that exceeded all that had 
been known in the country since the war of inde 
pendence. 








Money had disappeared, only its sem- 
blance remained ; labor had perished ; every thing 
was to ve supplied from abroad. Immense im 
portations followed, a ceaseless borrowing, a 
great immigration, a reign of paper money, a pe- 
riod of boundless inflation. Once more, as in 
1837, wild marshes were enveloped in a mirage 
of gold; imaginary cities seemed to spring up in 
the wilderness; in the neighborhood of the older 
cities lands rose to an unexampled price; in the 
neighborhood of New York the extravaga ce of 
1837 was surpassed: a city was founded aleng 
its boulevards ; the homes of future myriads were 
bought and sold as if they were already teeming 
with their expected occupants. The lesson of 
1837 was repeated ; the fabric of speculation fell 
with a disastrous shock. 

From its results the only escape is in specie 
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payments. This was the source of the new pros- 
perity of 1847, 1857, 1860; an honest currency 
was the symbol, the pledge, of a stable progress. 
When it disappeared labor suffered, employment 
ceased. Its return was the harbinger of good 
fortune to all the industrious. 

EvGcenrt Lawrence. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 


The Ceramic Art: a Compendium of the History 
and Manufacture of Pottery and orcelain. By 
Jennie J. Youna. With 464 Illustrations. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tuis is one of the most superb volumes issued 
from the American press. In paper and typog- 
raphy it is exceedingly beautiful, while the rich- 
ness of illustration is wonderful. A good book 
on a noble old art is worthy of such contributions 
from modern artisans, and this is a good book. 
Several works have been published in America 
within the past year or two on this subject, but 
no one who has read one or all of these need im- 
agine that the present volume is a repetition of 
former works, or that he can afford to neglect 
reading this; on the contrary, Miss Young has 
made a book which is full of freshness, abound- 
ing in information not found in former publica- 
tions, and conveying to the reader new ideas and 
new instruction of the highest importance. The 
subject is one which every person who has given 
attention to it well knows to be so broad and so 
full of historic and artistic interest that many 
volumes must fail to exhaust it. In reading the 
reviews and notices of works on pottery and por- 
celain heretofore published, students of art have 
been struck with the fact that so many accom- 
plished editors and critics express surprise at 
what has been called the china mania, and re- 
gard the prevailing interest in the subject as a 
mere amusement, resulting in no practical good. 
This idea abundantly proves the need of such 
books as the present volume. 

So far from being a mere pastime, the study of 
ceramic art is of the utmost practical value. The 
history of the steam-engine or of the eiectric tel- 
egraph is of no more immediate and visible im- 
portance to the industrial interests of the age. 
One century of progress in the art of making 
pottery has resulted in the employment of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, women, and children 
where formerly only a few hundred at most were 
employed, has built vast cities surrounding the 
great centres of manufacture, has introduced the 
civilizing effects of beauty into millions of homes, 
has raised innumerable families from feeding out 
of wooden trenchers to sitting around beautiful 
home tables and enjoying home life. Just now 
this great art is for the first time introduced in 
America. Potters are beginning to be an impor- 
tant class among the labor-employers in Ameri- 
can industry. Art schools are teaching young 
girls to decorate the beautiful surfaces of enam- 
celled wares. In ten or twenty years millions of 
capital will employ thousands of laborers and 
artists in the ceramic products of America. And 
this is wholly due to the collectors of old china, 
to the exhibitions of collections, and the educa- 
tion of the popular taste by showing what exqui- 
site unions of beauty and utility are possible in 
pottery and porcelain. 

Miss Young’s book is admirably calculated to 
show the truth of this. She writes with great 
clearness and freedom, in a style so sprightly and 
attractive that even the old and necessarily re- 
peated facts in the history here assume a new 
interest. She takes the reader along with her in 
her review of the ancient and modern story, now 
instructing, now pleasantly chatting over a pe 
culiar view of art, or a special aspect in which 
new light is thrown on a doubtful point. More 
than any author on the subject, European or 
American, she succeeds in giving her reader prac- 
tical instructions in the art, and explains the 
methods by which great successes have been 
achieved. The collector will find that she fur- 
nishes him with material not elsewhere accessible 
by which to judge of many wares, while the gen 
eral reader who is not a collector will be delight- 
ed to find that the tedium of technicalities is 
avoided in her clear and simple explanations. 
The reader who seeks to know the history of an 
art will find that here is a book which has 
throughout the spirit of the art in view, and 
traces the long ceramic story with singular ad- 
herence to the oneness of the art as practiced by 
various men in various ages and countries. It is 
the art which the author keeps in mind, rather 
than the curiosities which it has produced. 
Where other writers have fully discussed doubt- 
ful portions of the history, Miss Young briefly 
states the results of their investigations, while 
she enlarges on other points which have been let 
alone by previous writers 

One of the most important features of the book 
is the thorough attention given to many of the 
modern results of the art. The large majority 
of American homes which contain fine ceramic 
specimens possess the works of the great mod- 
ern manufacturers. 

The French factories, especially those at Li- 
moges, the fabrics of such English potteries as 
those of Minton and Copeland, Worcester and 
the renowned Staffordshire potters of our own 
day, are not only judiciously discussed, but abun- 
dantly illustrated. And here we may speak of 
the illustrations in the volume. Numbering near- 
ly five hundred, they are a remarkable series, and 
no collector needs to be told that illustrations are 
of greater value to him than any amount of de- 
scriptions. The wood-cuts are to the collector 
and student worth many times the cost of the 
book. < 

We have endeavored to give an idea of the 
positive value of Miss Young’s excellent contri- 
bution to the literature of Art. We should prob- 
ably differ from her in her estimate of the art 
value of some potteries, and we might not agree 
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with her in the estimate she places on the w 


; : orks 
of some potters and artists. 


: But she proves an 
ample right to have and express an opinion, and 
the day is happily past when any art critic who 
has common-sense will insist on compelling other 
people to agree with him in estimating art prod. 
ucts. The freedom and frankness with which 
the author expresses her opinions add to the value 
and the readable character of the book. In fine 
we recommend this volume to every household, in 
city or country, as one in which will be found a 
vast deal of instruction and a never-failing fund 
of home conversation and family interest. Its 
subject is of world-wide importance. It treats 
of the art products of ancient Greeks and mod. 
ern American Indians; it relates the stories of a 
practical artisanship which has been known to 
every family of the human race from the days of 
Noah to these times. This subject touches many 
of the relations of modern life. The tea-cup and 
dinner-plate, the chimney tile and brick wall of 
the house, the elaborate mantel vase and the su. 
perb plaque, the useful and the ornamental in 
every house, rich or poor—all these are parts of 
the subject of the book. He is a very blind man 
who thinks that books on the ceramic art are 
mere toys, or that collecting examples of this art 
is a foolish and wasteful extravagance. Sculp- 
ture, painting, engraving, three noble arts, have 
united to achieve triumphs in pottery. In every 
age and every country, men, civilized and savage, 
have found pottery a more universal necessity 
even than clothing. The art of making and beau- 
tifying it has advanced civilization, and its re. 
mains are the most valuable measures of that ad- 
vance which the student of history finds. Books 
on ceramic art should be read by all, for there is 
no other art whose history is so closely inter- 
woven with the history of the human race. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Turre are certain things which seem quite as im- 
portant for the pupils in our public schools to learn as 
any which are taught from books. One of these is 
self-control, especially how to conduct in case of sud- 
den alarm. It is true that teachers should not be ex- 
pected to teach their scholars every thing, but in those 
matters upon which their safety in the school-room 
depends they should receive suitable instruction there. 
A short time ago a panic occurred among about twenty- 
three hundred pupils in the grammar school in West 
Forty-seventh Street, near Eighth Avenue. The cause 
was very simple—the cry uttered by a little girl who 
was seized with a convulsion. There were hundreds 
of children in the room et the time, and the cry was 
misunderstood for an alarm of fire, and in an instant 
a panic ensued, which spread through the entire build- 
ing, and thence into the street, soon bringing a crowd 
of terrified mothers about the school-house. Fortu- 
nately the teachers retained their self-possession, and 
with the assistance of the police the frantic children 
were quieted, and no one seriously injured. But such 
an event isa warning. All school-houses should have 
abundant means of exit, for all the public schools in 
this city are crowded ; and special training in the way 
of drills, obedience to signals, and rigid discipline in 
methods of leaving a crowded room, should, to a great 
extent, secure the pupils against peril in time of sud- 
den alarm. The fatal “‘ rush” in a Liverpool theatre on 
October 11, caused by a false alarm of fire, and by 
which thirty or forty persons were killed and many 
injured, is a terrible fact, which carries with it an oft- 
repeated but too-soon-forgotten lesson. 





The American Institute Fair presents many attrac- 
tions. It is well worth while to spend a few hours in 
examining the various exhibits. It would be impossi- 
ble to attempt even a mention of the details of the dis- 
play, but it is quite evident that home industries are 
multiplying and improving every year, and that the 
field for the exercise of ingenuity is growing larger 
and larger. 





Two singular instances are mentioned in connection 
with the recent failure of the City of Glasgow Bank. 
As the agent of the Inverness branch received no in- 
structions to the contrary, he opened his office as usual 
on the morning the catastrophe was announced, and 
before 12.40 p.m., when orders came from Glasgow to 
close the doors, the sum of $75,000 was paid over the 
counter to excited depositors. At Douglas, the Bank 
of Mona, a branch of the City of Glasgow Bank, had 
been offering a higher rate of interest on deposits than 
any other insular bank, and large amounts had been 
deposited. Some who had a hint of what was about 
to happen were early at the bank, and withdrew their 
deposits and belances. It is said that thousands of 
pounde were withdrawn. About half past eleven, how- 
ever, a telegram arrived from Glasgow, and the bank's 
doors were closed. 

Chloroform has seldom if ever been administered to 
monkeys until recently, when it was necessary to ex- 
tract a couple of teeth from the jaw of a big baboon 
at the Alexandra Palace. The operation was entirely 
successful. 


It is rumored that the second son of the Crown 
Prince of Germany is about to take a voyage around 
the world on board a German corvette. Prince Henry 
holds the rank of a lieutenant in the navy, but his fa- 
ther has specially commanded that he shall be treated 
like an ordinary cadet. His only privilege is that of 
having his own apartments, which have been newly 
but simply furnished. 


No doubt the position of Governor-General of Can- 
ada will relieve Lord Lorne from the uncomfortable 
restrictions which royal etiquette has imposed upon 
him at home. As the husband of the Queen's daugh- 
ter he was placed in a very equivocal position. His 
marriage had made it needful that he should sacrifice 
his political career at home, and he gained no comfort- 
able place in the royal family—at least not in public. 
He was separated from his wife in all ceremonial re- 
ceptions, as a part of the etiquette of rank. As Gov- 
ernor-General he becomes the personal representative 
ef the crown, and acquires a rank which will remove 
these difficulties. 





The approaching session of the American Public 
Health Association—from November 19 to 22, inclu- 
sive—at Richmond, Virginia, will involve considera- 
tions of great importance to the country. The meet- 
ing will be almost exclusively devoted to a thorough 
discussion of the preventable causes of the terrible 
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Now fever epidemic which has desolated the South 

relic 

vacts relating to the yellow fever, and valuable infor- 
- ion obtained from observation and study, are de- 





t ' 
_ State and municipal boards of health, and the 
dred. Sts 
alle spirited citizens who have become concerned 
c “ 
f protective measures against yellow fever and other 
D cC 


dangers to the public health, physic ians, naturalists, 
civil engineers, and other scientific contributors to 
sanitary science and works for the public welfare, are 
cordially invited to attend and assist at this conference. 


A frightful accident oce urred some days ago on the 
New York Elevated Raiiroad not far from the Frank- 
jin Square station. A man who appeared to be ill or 
intoxicated entered the gateway leading to the plat- 
form, engaged in some discussion with the ticket 
agent about the fare, and then, after the gates were 
closed and the train moving, insanely attempted to 
get upon @ car. It was but the work of an instant. 
His mangled body, 8« arcely retaining any semblance to 
humanity, was scatte red about upon the track and in 
the street beneath. 

There is a sensible physician in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts—or rather, perhaps, we should say there are 
some sensible people in thatcity. An exchange states 
that this physician—whose name, unfortunately for the 
public, is not given—has entered into an arrangement 
with some fifty patients by which he is paid a small 
yearly fee for giving advice and for suggesting pre- 
ventives of disease. If one of these patients becomes 
ill, the doctor visits him at half rates. What people 
need is a physician who will keep them well, and it is 
to be hoped that such physicians will abound. 





Thirteen new life-saving stations on the coasts of 
Virginia and North Carolina will probably be com- 
pleted next month. Three other new stations on the 
Delaware and Maryland coasts will also soon be fin- 
ished. 


Famine is desolating many countries. Recent ac- 
counts from Morocco indicate terrible suffering among 
the people. Crops have failed, and the poor are ut- 
terly destitute. 
strewed with the dead and dying. 


The road-sides in some sections are 


It is stated as a remarkable feature in the world’s 
commerce at the present time that the United States 
is the only country whose exports exceed its imports, 
with- the exception of India, which has a small trade 
balance in its favor. The increase in the exportations 
to Europe is principally in breadstuffs, the United 
States being the great source of supply for European 
deficiencies in that line. 


At the Paris Exhibition one of the curiosities is a 
dlock with a pistol in it, which is fired off by the mech- 
anism of the time-piece every hour. 


Gold has been discovered in the southern part of 
Chili, and arrangements have been made by English 


capitalists of Valparaiso for gathering a harvest. 
Great distress is reported among the poorer classes 
in Constantinople in of the high price 
of charcoal. Not long ag¢ crowd of Turkish 
women made a public demonstration it 
with the view of calling attention to the 
to which they and their families were owing 
to the high price of charcoal and other necessaries of 
life. They were with difficulty pacified by an official 
assurance that steps would be taken, as far as practi- 
cable, to remedy the evils of which they complained. 


consequence 
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An attendant in the New York City Asylum for the 
Insane, on Ward's Island, was recently attacked by a 
colored patient, and received such severe injuries on 
the head that he died in a few | rs. The attendant 
had done nothing to provoke the maniac, but was at- 
tacked by him without the slightest warning. It is 
worthy of remark that this lunatic, whose case is con- 


sidered hopeless, was brought into his present terrible 
condition wholly by the He first enter- 
ed the asylum in 187 ut was discharged to the care 
of his family after some months’ treatment. 
year ago he again became crazy throu 


us 


of liquor. 


Y 





About a 
gh the immoder- 
ate use of spirits, and was put into the asylum, where 
he has since remained: and now he has killed an ex- 
perienced attendant of the hospita 


Frederiksted, a town on the western coast of Santa 
Cruz, one of the West Indian Islands, has been burned 
by negro insurgents A United States consular agent 
resided there, and it is suppoeed his house was de- 
stroyed with others. The cause of 
is stated to have been some 
law. About thirty 
their freedom : 


should not be 
entirely dependent upon the government for main- 
tenance, an act was passe: 


t i requiring them to work a 
certain portion of time , in return for which they re- 
ceived food, Not long ago this labor 
act was amended, and the freedmen were to be paid 
wages for their work, according to the amount done, 
and to support themselves. T! 
Batisfac tory to the negroes. 
tion of steam machir 
tions caused ill feelir 
deprive them of work. 
and the ringleaders <« aptured, although 
was mostly destroyed, 


the insurrection 
amendment in the labor 
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clothing, etc. 


is plan was very dis- 
More 


ry upon one of the sugar pl unta- 
g, the 


over, the introdne- 


laborers fearing it would 
The insurrection was quelled, 
Frederiksted 
and more than a hundred plan- 
tations are reported to have been burned. Frederik- 
sted was a town of about 2500 inhabitants, was the 
business centre of the island, contained four churches, 


and the buildings lining its principal street were very 
fin : 
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THE CIPHER DISPATCHES 

Tue Tribune has done a good work in bringing 
out the Democratic cipher dispatches, from Flor 
ida and South Carolina, that reveal the dark ways 
by which certain managers of that party endeav- 
ored to defeat the popular will in the last Presi- 
dential election. The translations of the Florida 
dispatches, says the Tribune, “ show that the con- 
fidential agents of Mr. TiLpen in that State were 
Manton Marsie, C. W. Wootzey, and Jonny F. 
Coy.e; that these agents went to Tallahassee 
with pre-arranged ciphers for communication 
with the residence of Mr. Ti.peNn; that they first 
labored by lawful means to secure for him the 
votes of that State, and failed therein because the 
official returns gave a majority for Mr. Hayes. 
Cipher dispatches regarding the bribery of a 
member of the Canvassing Board then passed 
between Mr. Titpen’s residence and his confiden- 
tial agents in Tallahassee. One proposition to 
pay $200,000 for a member was held too high, 
because another dispatch from a different agent 
promised a cheaper bargain. Then by both 
agents separate propositions were sent in sep- 
arate ciphers to buy a member for $50,000. The 
reply from Gramercy was, ‘ Proposition accepted 
if done only once,’ and the two agents were sep- 
arately ordered to consult with each other in 
haste. It does not clearly appear that the goods 
would have been delivered. But the scheme fell 
through because four words were dropped from 
the dispatch authorizing the purchase, thus mak- 
ing it unintelligible. It was, after some delay, 
repeated from Gramercy Park in full and intel- 
ligible form, but arrived too late, and the visiting 
statesmen so reported to Gramercy Park.” 

This is the story in brief. Several of the dis- 
patches will be found on the mummy’s case in 
Mr. Nast’s cartoon on page 869. The following 
are the translations, in the order in which they 
appear in the picture : 





~~ 


{Translation.] 
“ Tatiamasegn, December 2. 
“ Colonel Paxton, 15 Gramercy Park : 

“ Have just received a proposition to band over at 
any hour required Tripen decision of Board and cer- 
tificate of Governor for $200,000. Maxs.e.” 
To this dispatch a reply was sent from New York 
to the effect that the price was too high, for on 
the preceding day the following dispatch had 
come from Mr. Woo..ey: 

(Translation. ] 
“ Tattananenn, December 1 
“H. Havemever, 1% West Seventeenth Street, New York: 

“Board fetch may make necessary expense of half 
of a hundred thousand dollars. Can you say will de- 
posit in bank immediately if agreed ?” 

There can be no doubt of the meaning of this 
proposal, The reply was as follows: 
(Translation.} 
“ New Yorn, December 1 
“C. W. Woourey, Tallahassee, Florida: 

“Telegram received. Will deposit dollars agreed ; 
(you) can not, however, draw before vote member re- 
ceived.” 

As already stated, the scheme fell through, but 
it is still a secret whether the conspirators ever 
had reason to hope for its success. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 
NOVEMBER. 


Friday, 1.—All-saints Day. 


Sunday, %.—Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 10.—Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 17.—Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 
S ay, 2%4.—Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
Saturday, 30.—St. Andrew. , 


Tue New York Tablet having charged that the 
Protestant ministers of fever-infected cities of 


the South have abandoned their | the Evan 


osts, 


gelist has collected facts enough to refute th« 
charge. The facts relate to Presbyterian minis 
ters onl As to Memphis, the showing is not 





complete, but is every way honorable to the 
Presbyterian ministers “In New 
says the Hvangelist, *‘ there are twelve Presbyte- 
rian ministers, pine American and three German, 
and so late as the Ist of October they were in 
the city to a man, and all at work among the 
sick save three, who were themselves down with 
the fever.”’ One of these three has died. A like 
record will doubtless be shown by the ministers 
of other Protestant churches. It is silly in the 
Tablet to claim for its Church all the honor of 
devotion to the Southern sufferers. It speaks 
without having taken the pains to learn the facts. 

In the death of Bishop DuPpan ovr a great 
prelate of the Roman Catholic Church of France 
has passed away. He was one of those vigorous, 
irrepressible persons who will be felt whatever 
their official position A fine scholar, an 
quent speaker, a fruitful author, he was at the 
time of his death the most influential ecclesias 
tic of France. He was born in Savoy January 3, 
1802, and was ordained priest in 1825; in 1827 he 
was made confessor of the Duke of Bordeaux, 
now the Comte de Chambord. In 1837 he be 
came Vicar-General of Paris; during the last 
days of TALLEYRAND he was selected as spiritual 
adviser by that famous diplomatist. In 
DUPANLOUP was made Bishop of Orleans 
zeal for education here showed itself in his de 
fense of classical studies; his zeal for the Pepe, 
in his promotion of the first French expedition 
to the Papal States. He was elected a member 
of the French Academy, but resigned some years 
ifier when the Comtist Littré, whom he had 
opposed, was elected. The bishop was an op 
ponent of the dogma of papal infallibility, but 
made his submission very soon after the decree 
of the Vatican Council was passed. His writ- 
ings fill many volumes. He died in Paris Octo 
ber 12. 


Orleans,” 








The work done by the Presbyterian churches 
of New York city during the year from October, 
1877, to October, 1878, in debt-paying, is unprec- 
edentedly great. The following churches were 
one year ago seriously encumbered: Union, of 
Yorkville, Seventh, Rutgers, New York, Central, 
Harlem First, and Harlem Second. The trustees 
of the estate of the late Jonn C. GREEN offered 
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$100,000, which was ifterward ji eus 
$125,000, on condition that the debts t 

paid. Of the two Harlem chur " 
carrying a burden of $83,000 and t ‘ 
$95,000. These churches greatly re it 
debts by their own rts. Other churches be 
sides those named have entered with spirit into 
the same work Phe total 


raising since October, 1877, of $409,500, and t 


i 
eee & | 
relief of eight congregations 

| 


Hall, Sheffield, on the Ist of October, to take 
part in the opening of the English Church 
Congress. The Archbishop of Y 

the address. It will be memorable he d 
rectness of the appeal to the ritualistic party 
with which it closed. ‘Is it not 
the archbishop, *‘ to decide that no such trans 
formation of the Charch of England : 
can take place, and that the effort 
labor lost? Granting that you a: 
tious in desiring to introduce a medi: 
trine of the eucharist, the effort has | 
and it has not in any true sense 
Romish, or any thing like Romish 


Two thousand persons assembled in Albert | 
| 





the Churct 


irch 
of England will not be rhe delivery of this 
passage was loudly applauded 


The Bishop of Pennsylvania, Dr. Stevens, had 
assigned to him the first paper read to the ¢ 





gress. The topic of it was *‘ Foreign and Colo 
nial Missions: their Condition, Organization, | 
and Prospects.” In the afternoon of the same 
day ‘“‘ Modern Unbelief”’ was discussed in Albert 


Hall, and “ Free and Open Churches” in ¢ 
Hall. The essays on Wednesday m« 
tober 2, were on “* The Just Limit 
hensiveness in the Church of Er 
three essayists represented the Hi Broad, 
Low Church schools. The first o , Mr. ¢ 
L. Woop, president of the English Church Un 
ion, contended that “‘the Cath« revival was 
making its way among the middle classes 
Great efforts had been employed, and with some 
success, to induce members of the Low-Church 
party not to attend the Congress. The number 
of Low-Clurchmen present was not great 











The International Peace Congress, whose open- 
ing in the last week of September has already 
been noticed in this Intelligence, continued its 
sessions four days in the Palace of the Tuileries, 
Paris. Delegate appeared from England, France, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, 
and the United States. Mr. Ricwaxp, the pres 
ident, estimated the industrial loss entailed upor 
Europe by its great armaments at £500,000,000 
perannum. He claimed that: onal debts had 
doubled in twenty-five years, and that ninety 
per cent. of the sums raised had been appropri 
ated to military uses dc ] 
were eighteen in number, 
bitration as a means of 
diffic ulties, 
powers. 








The resolution 


and recomr 
settling ir 


ration treaties 


and arbit 


A noticeable fact in the proceedings of the 
General Protestant 
in Boston t year w 


the subject of missions 








manifested without any ab 


by the 


bishops, clergy, an 


—¥ m 





in advance ) 7 
op Wurpp.e, who is an auth ty on the Ir 


dian qu ion was present, and 1 t f 


years the 








ll you the cause lw nly y | 
that owt 
Magistrate o ie Union 
*“Go peacefully to 


+} 





Cali in Guest 





The papacy 
ery for help f 
acts of the Bishop of Orleans was to make a1 
appeal to Cat s of sd ese for a new 
of: r | P 
ter from Leo XIII. was immediately sent him 
in which his zeal is mn ind the d 
tressed cor 
knowledg 


ways well infor 1 iys 


mntributions to t 








certain sources that P 





annual income from funded } pert sw y | 
insufficient to defray the 1 sary and actual | 
expenditures o e court and vernment of 

the Holy See 
already 
ed capita and ¢t 
cap 
the f 


nay 


been ne 











Meanwhile the 
the kingdom of remains 
ter’s tinly not1 
papal treasury as in the days of 


allowance voted annually by 
Italy untou | P 
ence will cert ) flow 
Pius IX 


The Protestant Evangelical “‘ Mission to tl 





Working-People of Paris,”’ established in 187 
by the Rev. Mr. M‘ALL, an English « , 
has grown with great rapidity. There are now 


in connection with it twenty-two stations, 
tributed throughout the city, with sittings for 
nearly 5000 persons During ther 


1877 there were 
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AFGHANISTAN : 
Tue old adage that the unexpected is 
that which always happens never found 
a better exemplifi t n Eng 
land's: } g 1 regard to 
rhanista Al ving triumph 
iy overcol woth at the time of 





1 since the Russo-Turkish war, a s¢ 





ries of complication nt 
to moment made i 

the struggle seem inevitable, she now 
finds the gauntlet thrown down to het 
by an Eastern power so insignificant as 
scarcely to have been named in the re 
cent chapter of great eveats. Undoubt 
edly the t Afghanistan feels that 
he has the of Russia at his back, o1 





of British 


made him 


the recoll 
bullets it 


tion of the power 


more cautious Certainly his conduct 
toward the English envoy, Sir Nevitur 
CHAMBERLAIN, indicates an amount of 


audacity that could scarcely exist even 
in an Eastern chief secure in his own 
unless he were 
supported by some suc h belief 

So far as we can learn, the recent 
English mission to Afghanistan had for 
m OL trien ily 
relations between the Afghan and In, 
lian governments, and to put a limit to 
the growing influence of Russia in the 
But instead of be 
ing received with the courtesy due from 
one power to the 


mountain fastnesses, 
its object the confirmat 


Ameer’s dominions 
envoys of anoth r, 
the party were informed that they must 
not proceed beyond the border Not 
stopped at Ali Musjeed, 
but Major CavaGnari, the officer sent 
forward by Sir Nevitte CHAMBERLAIN, 
was gratuitously informed by the com 
mander of the fortress that but for per 
sonal friendship he would have shot 
him then and there At the same time 
a large body of Afghan troops was pa 
raded on the Whether such 
an insult as this is likely to be follow 
ed by serious consequences depends, of 
course, on the action of the Ameer, and 
whether he will disavow all responsi 
bility in regard to his subordinate’s cor 
duct, and punish him accordingly In 
the mean time, while negotiations a 
pending, the 
drawn, and considerable activity is « 
servable at the British military posts in 
the vicinity 

Unfortunately for any prospect of a 
peaceful settlement of the difficult 
SHERE ALI, the Ameer, is 
scribed by those who have had px 


only were they 


heights 


mission has been with 
yl 


nresent 
i 


sonal experience of him as an “un 
compromising and morose barbarian, 
ed to nurse a bitter 


hostility toward England. 


who has never cea 


weriences, while the 
lifficultic 


domesti 


may be accounted for by tie 
had with his subjects and his 
tunes. When Dosr Monammen, the 





s he has 
ce misfor 


father 


The latter sentiment 
is perhaps only natural, considering his past ex 
peculiarities of his temper 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


SHERE ALI, AMEER OF CABOOL, 


and the right of succession, according to the 
usual rule, belonged to Arzut Kuan. His claim 
had, however, been set aside during his father’s 
life by the appointment of SHere ALI as heir-ap- 
parent. 


individual independence. 


of Thus, when Dost Monamuen died, a strife | followed Suere Axi’s arms, and 


eh 





AFGHANISTAN—THE CITY OF CANDAHAR 





Suere Ax, died in 1863, he left several sons, | at once commenced for the throne ; but, after the 
manner of Eastern royal houses, the struggle was 
not confined to the principals concerned, for every 
scion of the dynasty at once struck a blow for 
Obstinate ill fortune 


Khoord Khyber, otherwise the “ 


| Novemper 2. 1878. 


KHAN was proclaimed, under a roy 
lute, Panne. of Coed ipo... - 
however, soon alienated the a ruler, 

bwever, st é affections 
of his subjects, who at once cast thei 
eyes toward the exiled Syerg ALI a 
the fortunes of war were still agai ~ 

still against 

the ex-Ameer, who suffered in person a 
decisive defeat in January, 1867, while 
his general, after gaining two Victories 
was finally defeated in September. Ar. 
zuL Kuan died at Cabool, the capital 
of Afghanistan, in October, and Aziy 
Kuan, at the head of a victorious army 
formally assumed the throne. Sure 
_ was at this time in Turkestan, and 
1is son Yakus Kuan at Hera 
against these the new ruler now = 
ed his army. But Snere Aut, waitin 
till Apput RauMan was well into Tur. 
kestan, slipped past him into Cabool, and 
while the Turkestan chiefs ke pt the en. 
ery occupied, he dispatched Yakcs 
Kuan against Candahar. That gallant 
soldier defeated the forces opposed to 
him, and the n SHERE ALI, leaving hig 
son Ipranim Kuan at Herat, marched 
upon Candahar, which he entered jn 
triumph in June, 1868; and a success. 
ful intrigue soon after leading to the 
mutiny of the army at Cabool, the capi- 
tal also declared for SHere Aut, who 
thus in September re-entered Cabool as 
Ameer. 

Some idea of the character of the 
country over which SHere ALI rules may 
be gained from our engraving of the 
Khyber Pass on the succeeding page. 
The main features of Afghanistan, 
which measures about 430 miles from 
east to west and 460 miles from north 
to south, are the mountain chains, the 
general direction of which is east and 
west, but which throw out huge spurs 
to the north and south. The Khyber 
Pass, from its Peshawur end, near Jam. 
rood, to its Jelalabad end, at Dakka, is 
twenty-eight miles long. Excepting the 
valley of Lalbeggurhee, six miles long 
and one and a quarter broad, the rest 
of the pass, twenty-two miles in length, 
is completely commanded, and there are 
few places where an advancing army 
could find cover. As in the course of 
these twenty-two miles the width of the 
pass ranges mostly from 100 to 200 
yards, and nowhere exceeds 300, and as 
an Afghan jazail, fired from a rest, will 
kill at 800 yards, it follows that any 
troops entering the defile with hostile 
intent would be exposed to a murderous 
fire. The summit of the pass is near 
the village of Lundeekhana, nine miles 
from Dakka. Here the greatest height, 
2488 feet above the sea-level, is reached, 
The descent to Dakka is not very abrupt, 


but the road is contracted between precipitous 
bluffs covered with stunted bushes, and the path 
is rough and stony for the best part of ihe dis- 


Beyond Dakka, again, comes the Kum or 
Little Khyber” — 


at last ArzvuL | a gorge three-quarters of a mile long, where two 
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AFGHANISTAN—IN THE KHYBER PAss 
horsemen é 
important section of t 
Musjeed, and ; 
met when the rulers of Afgl stan are disy | 
to offer any oO rOsit , ] uivance into Al 
Musjeed that Sir 
» rebuff whic | | ir I » suff 
is here that ir T own 0 undahar, « h we e al t 
to the adv ince ol 
the troops under Sir CLavpe Wane, and later to a 
t 


ghan dominions. It was 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 1X ‘ 
is likely to lead to war l ; sent cit ed AHMED Si 
1839 opposit nw ustration, is one of the ortar n 9am ndahas te was 
ernme until 1774, when Cabool became the cap- | tion « harso tl rra, or room where 
T pl ‘ Trace ( 
| ital. The city is large and populous, containing terrace of 


po 
chanistan, for an army that shoul l 
force of Sikh auxiliaries, This 


tion is about | reaching this point would have the whole district 








~J 


this apartment that our sketch is taken. The 
music of the Afghan band, which performs here 
daily, is rather trying to the nerves of European 
visitors. One traveller says of it Nothing can 
and unearthly music of his 
Majesty's band. The performers attempt only 
three or four notes, repeated in regular rotation 
on a dozen deafening drums, discordant horns, 
and hoarse speaking-trumpets, from the most dis- 
- bass toa high braying treble, the whole bur- 
n of the strain being ‘Shah Shujau—Shah—uh 
Shu—jau.’ These reverberations, heard for 
les around, procl 1im the entrance of the sover- 
eign and the princes, and serve likewise to mark 
the divisions of the day, as the band plays at 
laybreak, mid-day, and midnight, after which 
ir until the morning beat no one can appear in 
the streets under pain of imprisonment and fine.” 
The best part of Candahar is the suburbs. Pass- 
ing out of the town by the gate leading toward 
Herat, the visitor finds himself in the gardens of 
the former rulers of Afghanistan, and among the 
ruins of the old city. These cover a great extent 
of surface along the base and slope of a high 
ridge that rises on a plain about four miles west 
of the present town. In the suburbs are also 
many gardens and vineyards producing various 
kinds of grapes and a great variety of fruits. The 
military force quartered at Candahar is always 
considerable. The distance from it to Quetta, on 
the frontier, where an English force is establish- 
ed, is 150 miles, but the country between is so 
difficult to traverse that on one occasion a body 
of troops were eighteen days in making the jour- 
ney, although their advance was unresisted. 


surpass the stunnin 


A SUDDEN DEATH. 

Txere is something terrible in the thought of 
having our friends stricken down at our side, 
without a parting word of endearment or conso- 
lation—-one moment ai our side in the flush of 
vigorous life, cheering our hearts with their lov- 





ing sympathy; the next at our feet, pale with 
death, deaf to our cries and heedless of our 
tears Every excessively fat person is in instant 
danger of such a death. Seven-tenths of the 


victims of obesity die of heart-disease or apou- 
plexy. Allan’s Anti- Fat, the only remedy for 
obesity, reduces the weight by regulating the di 
ion and assimilation of the food. It is per- 





fectly harmless, and its use will insure in every 
instance a reduction of weight from two to five 
pounds a week.—[ Com. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


LD PPS'S COCOA. 


ya thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
v 1 the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
2» careful wee of the fine properties of well 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 

ve us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
t y built up antil strong enough to resist every 
ney to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves w ‘l) fortified with pure blood and a 
prope nourished frame.” —See article in the Civil 
Sere Gazette, 

Sold only in soldered tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, Eng. 




















IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 


teeth with SOZODONT, 
and then, when the hair is sil- 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 
of unsullied ivory. 


SOLODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical preparation and has a re- 

freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, 
arising froma Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
8 completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 


T ce 
Hl Portraits, 
MADISON SQU neg 

A FORTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 


BR ANC H: 
oF 


Old Post- Office 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


Nassau Street. 
In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 
superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 
to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


‘ “4 Manufacturer of 
¢.STEH R, Meerschaum 
Pipes & Cigrr Holders, Whole- 

oe sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
cf Price-List. 347 Broome St.,N.¥. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 

















i OUSSEAU & COS AUTOMATIC ELEC- 

TRIC BURGLAR ALARM and BELLS, 

for Dwellings, Banka, and Stores. Factory and Office, 
135th Street and 4th Avenue, New York City. 

CUPID and Swiss Motto, Shells of the Ccean, and 

3] stylish assorted Cards for 25c., with name. Agent’ x 

Outfit, 10. L.1. CARD CO., Box 12, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HARPE R'S 


DIABETES CAN BE CURED. 

Read the following: 

Zanesvitie, Ouro, Aug. 9, 1878, 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Dear Sirs,—I am in receipt of circular and 
your very kind advice. We have ordered a 
bottle of Constitution Water through our drug- 
gists, Messrs. Harron Bros. Father’s disease is 
in the worst stage. He passes between three 
and four gallons of urine a day; has to get up 
twenty or more times during the night. He is 
getting very weak. Please let me hear from you 
as soon as possible in regard to diet, as it is a 
case of life and death almost. 

Your very truly, 
Jno. L, Ssarru. 


ZANESVILLE, Aug. 27, 1878. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Dear Sirs,—We have indeed been surprised at 
the change that has taken place in father. He 
looks better than he has for months, and is im- 
proving daily. He has been taking the Constitu- 
tion Water since the 17th (ten days) ; his urine has 
regained its natural color, and the quantity passed 
in twenty-four hours has decreased to about 
three quarters of a gallon. Have ordered two 
more bottles of Constitution Water. Will keep 
you posted as to how father is getting along. 
With many thanks for your manifest kindness, 
I remain, Your very truly, 

Jyo, L, Surra. 


ZANESVILLE, Onto, Sept. 10, 1873. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Dear Sir,—I am most pleased to inform you 
that father is almost as well as he ever was. 
His appetite is improving daily; he does not 
have to get up during the night, whereas he used 
to get up every half-hour. He remarked at the 
supper-table this evening that he felt so well— 
better than he had for several years. The quantity 
of urine now passed in the twenty-four hours does 
not exceed one quart—the proper quantity — 
quite a drop from 34 gallons. Will do as you 
say, let him eat anything, and if any return of 
the disease, you will hear from me. 

Yours very truly, 
Jno. L. Sarre. 


Dear Sirs,—I have been suffering for a long 
time with what physicians call disease of the 
prostate gland, and retention of urine, and was 
unable to obtain any relief until I used Constitu- 
tion Water, which began to produce its curative 
effects after taking one or two doses, and no 
man can be more grateful than I at the results 
—having suffered all that a man could suffer 
and live, and rather than to be deprived of the 
medicine, I would be willing to pay fifty dollars 
a bottle for it. 

It has not only cured me, but several other 
officers in my district have been cured by it, and 
I would recommend everybody suffering from 
any disease of the kidneys to use Constitution 
Water. Ricnarp Lvsu. 

Sergeant 9th Ward Police. 

New Yor« Crry. 


Wvsorr, Bravrorp Co., Pa. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN, New York: 

Dear Sivs,—I find the Constitution Water an 
excellent remedy for the diseases for which it is 
recommended. I have used a considerable of it 
in my practice with entire success. I have on 
hand a case of enlarged prostate gland, with 
irritability of the neck of the bladder, which I 
cannot relieve with anything as well as Consti- 
tution Water. You will please send me one half 
dozen bottles by express as soon as possible. I 
expect you to make the usual discount which 
you make to druggists and physicians, to be 
collected by the express company on delivery of 
the goods. Oxtver D. Sryzes, M.D. 


CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 

Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Corstitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. 


Constitution Water has been pronounced by 
the medical faculty and the public to be the 
most wonderful remedy for the stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bladder that has ever been offered. 
It is not a spring water, but a preparation by an 
eminent physician. 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
OURES 
INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS, 
STONE IN THE BLADDER 
CATARRH OF THE BLADDER, 
DIABETES, GRAVEL, 
BRICKDUST DEPOSIT. 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 
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PATENTS 


In connection with the publication o 
American, we continue to act as Solic bh] Setont Vie 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copyrights, ete., for the U ‘ton 
States, Canada, Cuba, England, France, German nahn) 
In this line of business we have had’ thirty = 
years’ experience. 

Patents obtained through us are noticed i cien2 
tiie American. This large and sple sndidly tlhe as d 
week! Ae shows the current progress of Science, 
is very interesting, and has an enormous circ ulation’ 
Subscriptions $3.20 a year, postpaid; single copies 10 
cents. Sold at all Book-stores and News-office “4 ° 

‘an I Obtain a Patent? The quickest and best 
way to obtain a satisfactory answer, without e xpense. 
to write to us (Munn & Co.), describing the inventi pis 
with asmall sketch. All we need is to get the i ion, 

e will jmmedistely sacwer, and give the necessary 
instructions. For this advice we make no charge. ’ 

We also send /ree our Hand Book about the Pp Pate nt 

ws, Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, their c sts, and 
how procured, with hints for on aining advances on 
inventions. Address MUNN & CO Publishers of the 
Scientifie American, 27 Park Row, Ken sw Yo he 


CAUTION TO PURCHASERS 


STANLEY’S AFRICA, 


In reply to a letter from ee, Lockwoop, Brooxs, 
& Co., of the 9th of October, which ran as follows: 











‘An edition of ‘ Through the Dark Continent,’ pub. 
“ lished in Toror-to, is on the market here. It is in one 
“* thick octavo volume, evidentiy; from duplicates of your 
* plates, but badly printed, and on paper with narrow 
“margins. Although your edition is a@ subscription 
“one, not obtainable at much discount, we do not wish 
“to handle this one if it infringes on your rights, either 
“legal or meral, We therefore beg to ask if it does in. 
“ fringe on your edition?” 


FOR THE HAIR 


Ir SOFTENS THE HAIR WHEN HARSH AND 
DRY. IT SOOTHES THE IBRITATED SCALP. IT 
AFFORDS THE RICHEST LUSTRE. IT PRE- 
VENTS THE HAIR FROM FALLING OFF. IT 
PROMOTES ITS HEALTHY, VIGOROUS GROWTH. 


we wrote that the sale in the United States of the 
Canadian, or any other, edition of Mr. Stanley’s book, 
excepting ours, is, as we are advised by counsel, an 
infringement of the Copyright Law, and that we are 
taking legal measures to prevent the sale of such 
If IS NOT GREASY NOR STICKY. IT LEAVES editions, and to recover damages from the parties im- 
NO DISAGREEABLE ODOR. IT KILLS DAN- porting or selling them. Such copies are liable to 
DRUFF. seizure wherever found in the United States. 


-_ HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Habit Cured. tion of Stanley’s Book, having become satisfied Han- 


A CERTAIN AND SURE CUR ree & Brornesrs’ is the only authorized edition for 
Large Reduction in Prices. A Trial Bote Free. this country. BOWEN, STEWART, & CO., 

Mars. J. A. DROLLINGER LAPORTE, IND. 18 West Washington St. 
Box 1038. Formerly M: Mrs. Dr. 8. B. Collins.) scars - 


C. WEIS, 224i 
POLLAK 
& CO. Sentnetaios of MEER- 
SCHAUM GOODS, wholesale and 
retail. 27 John Street. 
Send for Circular, to P. O. Box 50 


ALIFORNsA WOOD CUFF BUTTONS, 








(From the Indianapolis Journal, October 1, 1878.) 
STANLEY’S BOOK. 
We shall supply no more copies of the Canada edi- 





With New Improved and Carefully Selected 


GIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
L. J. MARCY, 1840 Chestnut St., Phijadelphia. 
For convenience and efficiency, for epee or tor 
public use, they sta 





a 


made from beautiful hard wood growing in Cal- 
ifornia, with Ornamental Initial, engraved to order, 
any letter, 50 cents. Monogram to order, $1 by mail— 

three — = mediam, or large. 
HOM AN —& ©O., Oakland, oo eee ee ae 


THE A AU TOMATIC 
JA doubie-barrel gun, HOLDER IS THE EVE-GLASS 
bar or front action 2 4 
locks; warranted | Safest device for carrying glasses. No breaking, no en- 


UNRIVALED 


Clreularsfree. Catalogues, 10 cents, 
Bciopticon Manual, éth F4.,75 cents. 
Splendid Outfits at Bottom Prices, 








genuine op bar. | tanglement of cord, as it is reeled up when not used. Is 
rel. s, & 
@ter, orne 2 -— £ with 
‘ouc 4 a rU Cutter, for $15. Can be sent C.0.D. 
— rivilege to examine before paying. Send stamp for 
e. Reduced Prices tnd Large Disccants. 
as PO ELL £ SON,Gun Dealers,238 Main St.,Cincinnati. 


65 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. Lc. COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 


handy and warranted. Mailed for 25c. Circulars free. 
Ketonam & MoDoveatt, M'f’rs, 4 Liberty Place, N. x. 


a a DYKES BEARD. ELIXIR 


— 





epee tom poet peck, sialene ont a 
from ite use, It works like magic end over fails. Mo 











WILLIAM BLACK’S GREATEST NOVEL. 


30,000 in advance of Publication. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yong, 


Will publish November Ist 


MACLEOD OF DARE. 


A NOVEL. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Author of 


“A Princess of Thule,” “Green Pastures and Piccadilly,” “A Darghter of Heth,” 
“The Strange Adventures uf a Phaeton,” &c. 


In order to meet the popular demand for this fascinating novel, which was received with universal 
favor as it appeared serially in Harper’s Magazine, the publishers wil! issue it in three editions, as follows: 


i. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


Illustrated by J. PETTIE, R.A., T. GRAHAM, G. H. BOUGHTON, W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A., COLIN 
HUNTER, J. MACWHIRTER, C. E. JOHNSON, J. A. AITKEN, T. FAED, R.A., J. E. MILLAIS, R.A., 
F. POWELL, and P. GRAHAM, A.R.A. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Il. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
ALSO ILLUSTRATED BY THE ABOVE-NAMED ARTISTS. 
8vo, Paper, 60 cents, 


IIt. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY EDITION. 


4to, Paper, 10 cents. 





Ge” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
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J 
Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 


“THE PHOTOGRAPH.” 


Price $15 for the Patr. 
Iu 
be had on icat or will 
| be mail iby. nclosing 10c..Ww 
JOHN ROGERS, , 
1155 Broadway, N.Y., “ 
Corner 27th Street. 


NovemBER 2, 1 
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LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STO‘ K FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 

LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should fee eful S« “ Medical 
Press,” “* Lancet,” «Brit ah Medical. — al,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years. 

LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and Chemists Sol Agents for the United States 
(wholesale on] »c DAVID & CO., 48 Mark 
__ tems, London, ‘Eng land. 

1. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. By 
ANTHONY "TROLLOPE....++.c00ceceeeeeeeeees 15 
2, HISTORY OF A CRIME. = 
Victron HuoGo ............. 10 
8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY 10 
4, PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. A Novel. 
By Joun Berwick Harwoop 10 
5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGH- 

LANDS. A Novel. By the Author of 
“The Sun-Maid ” 10 

6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. By Exxest 
Davupet. Translated ei Laura E, 
BIRAEE. cnccccvccevccccooscoccesceccccessocces 10 
| CHRISTINE BROWNL EE’S OR- 
EAL. A Novel. By Mary Patrick. 15 

8 A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. A Ro- 
mance. By Leon Brook........ Sescece 10 

9. HONOR’S WORTH. A Novel. By 
ST MI a nudgescnubbncneeeesn erence case - 15 

10. KINGSDENE. A Novel. By the 
Hon. Mrs. FerTHeRsTONHAUGH........... 10 

11. CLEVEDEN. A Novel. By Srernen 
ME ihtn choc cssccnceéesntnctncnebepsouseenahs 10 

12, THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: 
Twenty Years’ Residence among Bul- 
garians, Greeks, Albanians, Turks, and 
Armenians. 3y a Consul’s Daughter 
and Wife. Edited by Stantey Lane 
i ilnidhiccninaniiitinnss dMiieidheneitions 15 

18. THE YOUNG DUKE. A Novel. 
By Bensamin Disrarwi (The Earl of 
DS MiG, Modneteneesecscbscscceces 15 

14. HAVERHOLME; or, The Apo- 
theosis of Jingo. A Satire. By 
SD SEIU. .nccarnascsoqecessessasens 10 

15. **BONNIE LESLEY.” A Novel. 
By Mrs. Herpert Martriy.............- - 15 

16. THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON, 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K.G. Two Portraits... 10 

17. SELECTED POEMS OF MAT- 
BTS DN ices cicscccscessecsess 10 

18. THE BUBBLE REPUTATION, A 
Novel. By Karuartne KInG........... 15 

19. AMONG ALIENS. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Frances E. Troxizore. Illustrated.... 15 


GUY LIVINGSTONE; 
ough.” A Novel. 


or ** Thor- 
By Geo. A. Law 


I ccnrccasvccsen. soccsscncsestevececcccoesee 10 
21, TIME SHALL TRY. A Novel. By 
ae 15 
22. EVELINA. A Novel. By Frances 
Burney (Madame D’ArBLAyY)........... 15 
23. THE BACHELOR OF THE AL- 
Se Pee 10 
24, AULD LANG SYNE, A Novel. By 
the Author of “‘ The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor.” (Nearly Re Re iarastecnes 20 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


te Haeree & Broruers will send any of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on rece ipt of the price. 


WORTHY OF A ROTHSCHILD 


Or; ne Cent. 


f Brown’s Illustrated Shakesperean 
Almanac for 1879, together wit! 
illustrated paper, the Grot 


ing We h is devoted 






ill send his a m a one ce postal card. 
sROWN Grand St., Jersey City 


WwW I t 


dress Dr. O. P. I 
fits per week 
t $500. New article 


$07.60 eree ee 


W. H. CHIDESTER, 218 Palton 








| HARPERS 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


NEW LANGUAGE 


WILLIAM 


) 
\ 


SEI 


SWINTON. 


IES. 


2 


J rv 


Mailing Price Introduction Exchange. 
LANGUAGE PRIMER 35 cents. 22 cents. 18 cents 
NEW LANGUAGE LESSONS 50 28 22 “ 


NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
NEW SCHOOL COMPOSITION 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR and SCHOOL ? 


70 
44 “ 


45 
28 


35 ss 
22 





































: $1 OC 60 45 “ 
COMPOSITION in one volume 5 

It is with much satisfaction that we are able to announce the signal success of the New Langu 
Series” prepared by Professor William Swinton, Though bat a few months pudiis ut ece 
sanction of the most eminent educators as the standay stem of language-training, and has é 
recognition of publication and wide adoption in Great Britain and Canada. 

It is conceded that to Professor Swinton belongs the credit of having embodied in his books a new 
acie e and art of language " g The welcome which greeted them on their I ib atior ss than five 
years ago indicated how deeply felt was the need of something better than the ld grammatical formal 
iem;” and the fact that since their publicatien nearly a mitt1ow corres have gone into the schools of the 
United States is the best evidence of the uccess in supplying this want 

It is the general verdict that the “New Language Series” presents an improvement on the origir 
books not less striking than was the superiority of those books over the i technical Grammar These 
text-books now form a closely connected series, embodying a progressive course of development, the o 
hue of which may be thus set forth 

1. LANGUAGE PRIMER—mainly pract 
2 NEW LANGUAGE LESSONS —theory and practice in about eq prot 
‘ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Le wo 8 s differentiated, but « sly pursued 
A en. § | Teren d, bu 2 u sued 
(‘ENGLISH COMPOSITION~—) . 
From W. H. Ray, Supe te tof P Sch U0} hav 0 

We have used Prof. Swinton’s Language Lessons school, a t ied it as an excellent book. 
The New Language Lessons, how: is a great pr n the 1. It is diffi to see how the 
subjects, languages, element mar, and co ¢ i be presented a more desira manner 
I also think the New English Grammar and ¢ sit . W I am acquainted. I think 
Harper's New Language Series decidedly v of f kind 

From H. C. Crary, Superintendent of Schools, D Towa 

I think the New Language Lessons a a t ement former ed yn, making the te g 

much easier for the average teacher 
From E11 Jounston, Superinter Jf S le, L Co., Iowa 

Swinton's New Language Lessons is a able text-t k It seems to be exactly suited to the want 

ofthe day. I can most cheerfully recommend it as a text-book in our 5 schools 
From Mre. M. A. Mayrretn, Superint ent of Sch Jasper Co., I 

Swinton’s Language Series is used extensively this couuty, meets w ge al fay The New 
Language Lessons is an improvement uj ‘ nd is my oj without a superior among text 
books on the subject t of ; grammar. 

From J. W. Rowxey, Superintendent of Schools, V 

I consider Swinton’s New Language Series superior to any ot i that have come 

under my notice. It would be fortunate for our schools if i uid t ise 
From J. K. Sweeney, Superintendent of City Schools, Wate Iowa. 

We have been using the Language Lessons and Composition—old series—for the past two years, from 
which our teachers have obtained excellent results; but in looking over the vised « ion. we are satisfle 
that the author has introduced many improvements, thus making the series much better suited f ng 
successfully the place it is designed for in our educational system. 

From O. C. Soort, Principal of Schools, Tipton, Towa 
} ’ 

I like your New Language Lessons. 

Pr G. P. Peppicorp, Principal of Schools, Wyanet, IIL 

Swinton’s Grammar is the best advanced Grammar I have ev ~ We are using it with great pre 
an gt Since the introduction of this series, our school has ta eat steps forward in the use of 
good English. The topical analyses and blackboar i reviews are vé ex it 

From W. C. Dover, Prir al of Scho Bra Fu 

I think the Language Lessons the best elementary text-book 1} ver examined. I am as well pleased 
with the New Grammar. 

From J. Estaproox, President of Michigan Normal Sel Ypsilanti, Mich 

I am very much pleased with Swinton’s 1 i English Compos 1 aud Gram It is well adapted 
to the present wants of our school 

From Cuaries A. Bunerr, Teacher, Farmers, Mich. 
a erty mae Language Lessons fills a want long felt in the shape of a simple low- ed Grammar, 
part ed to the wants of schools. 
Py E. H. Hicxs, Pr ipal of Schools, Waupun, Wis. 
I am using Harper’s Language Primer and Language Lessons, and am delighted with the plan. 
F O. M. Topp, Superintendent of Sch , Delaware Co., Ind. 
iton’s Grammar fills my idea of a Grammar above all] others. Its definitions are 
lear and exhaustive, while the different parts of speech are so clearly aud beautifully treated as to make 
this book almost indispensable to every teacher. 
A catalogue and « scriy tive « lars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for examina 
tion, terms of introduction, Xc., is solicited 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin 


Publishers, 


New York. 


Square, 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 


This book needs no Endorsement.— Dr. Pater. 
AGENTS WANTED 
yoR 
’ DR. MARCH’S ED 
NEW BOOK, 
In this new volume the Popular Author of Nicut Scerzs 
IN THe Bisce portrays with vivid and thrilling force and 


Iis7s. 


> . eloquence the events f Sacred Truth, and adds fresh testimony 
By W. PEMBROKE FEeTrRIDGE. | tothe beanty, pathos and sublimity of the Stories of the Bible 
Hs | Agents wi 1 find this Bo ak with ite spark! ing thoughts, glow 


IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL, | in‘thi’tartc Terms Liberal, Olroulars Pree. 


| im the market. Terms fy ee Circulars Free. 
| Address, J, C. McOURDY & 00., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Volumes sold separately. 
n immense Dea 
FREE ! FREE! FREE! fn Sane Dow 
Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belg —_ ’ te nee | 
and Holland. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East 
Vol. IIL. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 


Sweden, and Spain. 

















8 Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three D 
« > = 
HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French a F. A. MASONS 


S*R A. M.& ET. 


Without a Master, German Without a 





ieatica this paper, 





Master, Italian Without a Master. By Seperate Ritzals in CYPHER to make RUSTY Ma 
W. Pemproke Ferripex. Complete in on ny BRIGHT. For re o- —_" MAS ON IC 
volume. Price, 81 50. BOOk AGENC Y, Cor, Srontway and Warre n St., N 

“ | ¢ aS at home. Samplee worth $5 free. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. | $5 10 $20) RaarcL'Sreson & Co. Portland, Me. 


ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 
l0c., postpaid. Gero, I. Rerp & Co., Nussau, N.Y 


10c., } " 
Hicu’ & Cc 


Fancy Carda,with name, 


18 or gold, Ag 
25 oatae 10c. 150 Styles. , Hudson, » 


| 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
Mt OF NEW BOOKS. 


I 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO OPERATIVE SURGERY 
AND SURGICAL PATHOLOGY, |] M 
noouan, M.D M Iilus 
Nature Parte IV y 
Part ILL 75 cents; 1 sl 
a 1 
THE CERAMIC ART A « | f Hiis 
tory and Manufa f Potte wud I by 
dt 1 J. Younes ‘Wit 44 I t 
‘ b, $5 00. 
Ill 
oonre ic MEMOIRS, } erime ( 
1 stoa {l t Ene B 
Jo un WittstaM stein “MI D., LL.D., Pre f 
the Fa f ce e | ‘ iY 
York, A f“A Tre - H i 
ogy H y of the Intellect Deve f 
Europe Hi« y of the A ( \ 
&. W a P 1 ~ ‘ ‘ 
y 
ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ANCIENT LIT 
ERATURE, Orient ‘ Clas A 
v Engrav sa ( M I ) 
QUACKENBOSB M., M.D. 12 
SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET 
W ’ Rour«, A.M.. f i M 
H s c M I 
/ 
M t 
pes H I I ‘ 
M ' D i 
I it.—G Ss 
é I s & ‘ 
) i 
A PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Pe I ' 
I i ) : 
V 
VILLAGES AND VILLAGE LIFE I 
! Ir eme I A : 
Pos t e177 
Vill 
SELECTED POEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
dto, Pape ents 
; 1X 
THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN 
DISRAELI, F iB w fle K.G Vv 1 lwo 
Portraits, 4to, Pape 
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THE NEW NOVELS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


“- 3 I 
The Ba 8 
Eve By Fra B M D 
| ¢ Polly's Gold M By Mrs. A. E. I 
4 P 
| T 8 I By F. E. M s 
| Be Rine ¢ ees. By F.W.] * 
| late y Mary A. R 
| Like i By Suerw I 
The R fa Back 8 By } I 
G I st I gt By Grot A. 
LAWRE 
Am By M F.I ] a 
| Old Slip Wa s€ By M Ds é a 
The I Re} By Ka K 5 cts 
Professor I sense By J vi] ( KE - 
Blush Roses By Crapa Fara M : ts 
‘Bonnie Les By Mrs. He nt Ma 5 cts 
ce Har & I a f the above 
u at , y ) j f the 
Un Stat } 
cw” Hauren’s Caras ! f ’ ipt of 
Nine Cents ps 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Frenklin Square, N. Y. 





Sel/-Inker CHARM PRESS. 
. Ink, I ts C 

und O ( for #3. 

“EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St., Phila. Pa 
AGENTS READ THIS 

v A 8 

Sample fr Address SHERMAN & CO, 

Marshall, Mich. 


A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED 36 best 
r A r* a J I ) \ 


AGENTS ; + 


aie 


ALES 


se!) Dr. ¢ t 


25h 


© auewer 


ry 


‘ —_ At JAPANESE HANDKERCHIEF 
< FREER for 
Stamp y As M 
| BOSTON NOV ry < Bos Mass 
AGENTS. Sire of Notions Catalogue! 
our own town. Terms and $5 outfit 


SOO fi wt idress H, Haurerr & Co., Portland, Me. 
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THE O-HI-O IDEA. 


What everybody 


ESTABLISHED 1820 


¢.6. GUNTHER’S SONS 


(Late 502-504 Broapway), 


Is4 Fifth Avenue, 
BROADWAY and 23d St., NEW YORK, 


LONG SEAL-SKIN SACQU ES, 


IN ALL SIZES AND QUALITIES. 
\ LARGE LINE OF 


FUR- LINED CIRCULARS AND CLOAKS, 
FUR-TRIMMINGS, MATS, AND ROBES, 


All in new styles, large assortment, and at low prices. 


Orders by mail, or information desired, 
will receive special and prompt attention. 


Messrs. TIFFANY & CO, 
invite public attention to 
the AMERICAN PEDOME- 
TER, a remarkable inven- 
tion of Mr. Benjamin 8s, 
Church, the well-known 
Engineer of the Croton 
Aqueduct. 

This instrument =§ accu- 
rately measures the dis- 
tance a person carrying it 
walks, showing the amount 
of daily exercise taken in 
and out of doors, 

Its mechanism is a mar- 
vel of simplicity, and can 
be readily adjusted to any 
length of step. It is strong 
and durable, and the size of 
a small watch, Ladies, 
Professional and Business 
men, Students, Pedestrians, 
Sportsmen, Farmers, Sur- 
veyors, and others, will find 
it very useful, A Table ac- 
companies each Pedometer, 
giving the number of steps 
taken in a mile, second, 
minute, hour, and day. 

PRICE $5. 

SIDNEY E. MORSE & CO., Maker 
TIFFANY & CO., 
Union Square, New York, 
SOLE AGENTS. 


sala ">i 7. > . 
STHEL PH 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 

91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


PATENTS For Inventors by T. H. 
ALEXANDER & EL- 
LIOTT, Solicitors, Washington, D.C. (Estab- 
lished 1857.) Send for Hints to Inventors (free). 


would like to he 


FLORILINE. 


Lie xb ‘eat THE 
AND BREATH 


Is the be st liquid dentifrice in the 


TEETH 


world. It thor- 
ses p artially -de xcayed teeth from all para- 
sites or living animalcule,” 
white, imparting 





a delightful fragrance to the breath, 
THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 


removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No, 493 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed eve rywhe re. 


FRAGRANT 


ees 


Is a oe osition of the purest and choicest in- 
nts of the ve 


und pr rves th 


table kingdom. It cleanses, 
TEETH, bard- 
ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
to ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
0, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
wlered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO-=- 
DONT. lt is water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 


refreshes the mouth. 


is as harmless 





‘$O SIMPLE 


IT REQUIRES NO CARE 


©O PERFECT 
iT NEVER 





“DOMESTIC” 
sOILSAWOQ,, 


“‘DOMESTI Cc” 
UNION ADAMS, 


MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 


117 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 


WARNER BRO’S CORSETS 


- a vedt 





Bet. 25th and 26th Sts., 


he Highest Medal at the recent 


P ARIS EXPOSITION, 


an competitors Their 


ease, and is war 
rante wh to ‘bre ay pote over the hips. 
thelr HEALTH CORSET, with 
t d Bust, is now a greater favor- 
te th an ever, Th cir, NURSING 
CORSET is th lelight of every 








For sale by all leading merchants 


NG WARNER BRO’S, 351 Broadway, N.Y. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


| 3" Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


leaving them pearly | 


FLEXIBLE HIP. CORSET (12 


MAGIC LANTERNS s2¢.STEREOFtICON oft | au 


ory cubfast for Pune Exiuntrto: ns. 387 Profitable bus 


y- 
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ZX JAPANESE, CHINESE 
INDIA GOODS. 


RARE PORCELAINS, 
Ware, ¢ and Wood, Library 
Fire SILKS, CRAPES, Dressing Gowns, EM. 
BROIDERIES, Fans in great variety; ARTISTIC 
PAINTINGS on SILKE and Cloth for Decorations and 
Fresh invoices of PERSIAN, TURKISH, and 
INDIA CARPETS, Rugs, and Table Covers received by 
steamer from our own buyers. In our Japanese Art Room will be found 
the choicest examp les of ANTIQUE and MODERN Porcelains, Pot tery, 
Embroideries, EBNAMELS on METAL and Porcelain, 
CRYSTALS, Costumes, SWORDS, SILVERWARE, Lacquer, SAT. 
SUMA and Awata Wares, Ivories, Inros, Gold and Silver Inlaid Iron and Bronze 
Specimens, selected and sent to us by NATIVE ARTISTS from every 


part of JAPAN. 
COLLECTORS of choice ’ n 


ORIENTAL ART will always find it of interest to visit 


this part of our establishment. Immense variety of beautiful 


Bronzes, Pottery, Lacquer 


‘arvings of Ivory , Dining-Room, and 


Screens ; 


Screens. 


iR 


CVE ry 


Hangings, and 


and high class objects of 


and artistic articles, especially suitable for HOLIDAY and 
WEDDING GIFTS. 


A visit incurs no obligation to purchase, and all are cor- 
dially invited, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


We offer the largest stock—greatest variety—at the lowest 
prices, as an especial inducement to THE TRADE this fall. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO,, 


827, 829, and 831 Broadway. 
SMOKE: CUBEBS. 


J.B.H. _ MARSHALL'S PREPARED CUBEBS, 


A SURE REMEDY 


~=, For Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Asthma, all 
Diseases of the Throat, Hay-Fever, 
Foul Breath, &c. 


JAMES B. HORNER. 


59 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Sample box by mail, postage 





TRADE MARK. 


prepaid, on re eipt of 25 cents. Sold | 


BURNETT’s 


ERA enANT 


Lasting (5 NO Delicate 


Re Set uit \G After this date, we shall sell none but New Model 


C E Waltham Watches, particulars of which will be 


found in our New Price aaa st. 
FOR SALI ny 


Every one concedes that g 
PARK & TILFORD, 
ACKER, MERRALL, 


, Druggists. 





WALTHAM A WATCHES 


prove oved in Quality, but no 
higher in price. 





enuine WatTHam watches 
are superior to all others, and at present prices the 
ire within the reach of all. 

We continue to send single watches by mail or ex- 
press to any part of the country, no matter how re- 
& CONDIT, mote, without any risk to the purchaser. 











GEORGE SLOANE & CO., Price-List sent free and postpaid 
R. H. MACY & CO., Address How . ARD & Cc 0.. 
And all respectable Grocers and Drugzgists. 


No. 264 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


lver cases for the NEW MODEL WATCHES arema 
prices. Vie ws illustrating ev- of sterling silver, and cases as well as movements are 


varanteed by a spec cial certificate. 
with vall Ca 


sa fe wu. 74-page s Catalogue | 
Me <LLISTER, Mts 














IVISOY, BLAKEMAY, TAYLOR (0. 


r Optici an,49 Nassau St N.Y. | 


SPENCERIAN STEEL PENS. 







Cir 


ates Coughs, Colds, &c.; allays Throat Tick- 
acilitates E xpectoration At Druggists, or by 
H. A. CASSEBEER, 57 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


3 









New York. | 
The oune, 36 cent AGU x CURE 
the World 


THERMALINE 


Tasteless Substitute for QUININE. 
Certain Preventive and Remedy for 
Chills & Fever, and all Malarial Diseases, 
Kidney Disease, Liver and Bowel Com 

plaint, DYSPEPSIA, &e, The 





LIQUID PAIN TS, ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam Packing, She athings, Fire Proof Coat ngs, C ement 


END FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET AND PRICE 


H.W.JOHNS M’ F’G Co., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N x 


Do Your <t#5. $3 erent hes 








® Larger siz 
CREAT TONIC BRRWARn) leet 
Printing! eerie’ Wests 88s 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 


H. C. PARKE, 186 Front St., 
Between Fulton St. and Burling Slip, N. ¥. Rich Por- 
celains, Bronzes, Enamels, and Screens. 


For GENERAL DEBILITY, superior 
to all kinds of BITTERS. Price 25 cents 
per Box, 

Sold by ail Druggists. Mailed FREE on receipt of price. Write to 
Dunpas Dick &Co,, 35 Wooster 8t., New York, for their 10 cent 
book ; mailed to the readers of this paper FREE on application 
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{= | See 
ae] / A 
_= / wf _ a , 
1..Captain Enouyé. 2. Nagata Masakata, Marine Bugler. 3. Japanese Blue-Jacket (Sentr 4. Japanese Tar of to-day. 5. A Japanese Man-of-War of tl len 7 befo I / » 
Odaké of Tokio.) 6. The Deck of H. I. J. M’s Corvette Seiki on the Reception-Day. 7. In the Sick-Bay—“ Poor Thing!” 8. A Japanese Admiral c Ad M \ ” 





THE JAPANESE NAVY 


’ 
THE JAPANESE NAVY, OLD | a a’ 
] 1 | 
Ty N A oat ” 
ANI I . fh N ar by I Mv 
For the a tal cor iol Japa } 0 at 0 
, | 
etches w ted Mr. Art Di | S | S 
ft English ‘ \ Tl it ‘ 
in Japanes S nt fic t 
Sama I nat J I itior I B 
were } f J | \ t< 
| 
the modern ones ¥ ] n rl sion W | 
visit of H.LJ.M S The I , ti 
to English waters I S | cil of Mr. Drosy ‘ 
of the best built and most complete equipped | In making up a description of « ‘ 
ve ls of h la | riled the higl | from the notes furnished by this gentlema Ju . 
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TO THE RESCUE—A WRECK ON THE SOROY SAnps. 
call gentlemen beneath ou 


time whole 
rlet stan 


sels might 

Seas of Japan, and 
n sentry du . ide | causing much amazement to foreign 
Jack tar, both it clumsy } 


! ul circles, though naturally the val and military | tume equally fantate Wd absurd As 
uce marine, apparer seen plying the narrow elements predominated. A fte1 a cordial greeting r of 1867, HBEESS® imagine ho 
! by | they were allows d to make their own way ibout 1 of so much intelgRee a8 Japan cou 
helms, exaggerated bows, and queer- | the ship, the labors of exploration being reward tolerated such exteeliitplicity of a ttir 
laped sails. Just bel the old seki-funé, or | ed by a charming feast Apparently two of the even the lowest servant the govern iron 
! the upper deck of sitors were determined to make th : Iden transformatio@@Steh remarkable 

( the oce sion of vestigations exhaust ve, for we find thes ! ters as these withi Wedecade into ch 
¢ reception. Being a powerful first-class cor- | wandered into w! at is called the “ siek-bay.’ ly clad officers and Bam bos rd the Seid 
of many O sely P Riiemes a ea vette of 980 tons, her accommodations were am At the head of our third line stands an admir ul be very incomp * were mate 
that the ent « pa St ‘ p om. a ; > a ‘ y I roud array of guests that visited her. | of the J ipanese navy, as he appeared even ate ! present my or 18 organi 
will comaige ay Crew Of & Japane ely been « n with so much | Among those in as 1867, or immediately befor the reforms began upon the pita b, A com 
1 ou The figure below him is a marine, Wearing a cos sh officers have been « 
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ed were many whose names are 
Prior | conspicuous in diplomatic, artistic, and protession- 
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HE SORGY SANDS. —[F ro. 


rally fantasti Mb absurd. As for 
867, it is di@K to imagin: how 

, much intelligtee as Japan could 

1 anc 1) exceed mplicit y of ottire 

lowest serramfthe government 

ransformaia@@steh remarkaly|: 

ese withit® Mtledecade into cl 

fficers and M9 board the S, 
syn prebenstie if j were not | 
zent mvt 4 Japan 8 organ | 
the Encl mode] A comn 
{Boers andiimen have be n engag 
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DARK 


¢ in water, and pulling 
igainst a raging s but 
he risk of being up 

the peculiar nature of 

1 shipwrecked crew th 
sade fast to the 

set « to bring off thos 


the remains of their 


f the coast in this part of England 
n of the life-boat in som 


is a most admirable one, 


of saving an 














means immense 
st otherwise have been 
¢ in any way inferior to 

it was the absolute inefti 
vused the introduction of the 
! y wreck which occurred at 
l,in 1789, suggested to the sub 
South Sl News Room, who had 
he crew of one, that 
f boat might be devised 

" inded sels. They it 
Y ia n f the best form 
rst ) ( th tl ex 
ig is t const ted on 
Mr. Henry GREATHEAD It was 

i yt I 1 of a quartel 

1 sides prot 1 and rendered 
nd ¥ yu the superposition 
cork So us was it in the first 
s alter introduction that 300 

i through its instrumentality on the 
other life-boats were invent 

to ti that cf Mr. GREATREAD re 
eneral favorite until about 1 yeal 


of his construction are still in 

|, however, occasionally, and se 
befell the erews of life-boats, 
wring at South Shields in which 
perished. Upon this the Duke of 
ind offered a prize for an improved 





designs were sub 


ind numerous 


lred of the best being placed on 
Mr. James Berecutine, of Yarmouth, 
iW i it I boat was not con 





and Mr 


PEAKE, 0 


) urd at Woolwich, was ir 

the task of @roducing a life-boat 

| combi the best q ialities of the 
entions His efforts were very suc 


the National Life-h« 


it Institution 
model for the boats they sl 


10uld sub 


tablish on the coast 
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the first time, and then I saw 
nent I had l was no camera, 
Q lema 1 me was 
photographe ill in a minute | 
vas, and I looked among the heather 
tl ew silway I ’ I asked, 
hte prean or premeditation 
\ coming 
0 ts way 
(American engineer 
etor re f said na 
1 it i \ ipon | n md 





ny il 
Ought I, now | was co vad 
her observations to an utter stran 
. chance encounter? If he had told 





(even without an introduction), i 
so awkward to speak But ther 
lid, he would expect to learn mine 
i n little adventure quite pro 

f itherwise there was 


uncertainty as to whether he fan 


hess. strolling about incog 
ow imusement, and gloriously in 
the manners of civilization. or an 
if the heath, totally and com 

f ’ 
f lab« 1 i 





| myself insanely wishing (while I put quite 


HARPER'S 








pe ible between two utter strangers such as we 
wert 

I shall try,” I said, quietly 

Better paint it as it is, he said—“ rugged 
ind bleak and solitary You are painting you 
own thoughts now, not nature. Yet what paint 
er ever did more?” h« ting h 
glance from my paper to ‘Th 
greatest artist in the world only paints out hin 
self.” 

“ According to that theory,” I said, present 
looking up for the first time into this stranger’s 
face, “I suppose, whe n I think I am studying tl 
music of the great masters, I only play—myself 

“ Just so,” he answered, readily ‘You do not 


play Handel, Beethoven, or Liszt ; 


your own emotion, you 


give ol your < 
ception, 


ten 
- 


It is your harmony with what the wr 
to you, | | 





notes 


suggest 


yours, just as this sketch will be your 


und would tell me, 
beg youl pardon—did 


were I at a distance tnd I 


I know you 1 what was 


the mood in which you painted it.” 
should 


“Then an artist have no moods?” J 
rested, quite thoug 
An artist should have as 
great teacher Nature has And where 
find them in one man ?” 
“You are rather unfair, I think,” said I, s 

a little by the evnical tone, though it was strana 
ly thoughtful too. “ May we not 
mitation of nature ?” 

An imitation of mature!’ he said, and I fan 
cied by his voice that he was smiling 
here last night to watch the sunset. If any 
had put those colors on his canvas, the world would 
have cried, ‘ Unnatural 

‘T always fancy,” I said, it seeming 
“that nc 
perfectly happy, because never perfectly satisfied 
with his own work. Do yo 
unhappy, unsatisfied life T 
veen reading of him so lately 
life of mine that I was quite 
portunity of alluding to him 

“Yes; but I dare say he himself strikes th 
key-note when he tells us his father never 
and that was for saving a half-per 

| 





so easy to 
me now to talk, » real artist can ever be 
remember what an 
I had 
in this new, quiet 
1 to have 






ner’s was ?” 


in op 


praised 


but once, 





ny There’s a fine corner-stone for the raising 
of a man’s life!” 

Once more it struck me that the few casual 
words were full of a definite meaning; but it 
could only have been, I suppose, because this 


stranger’s voice was so curiously intense. 

“There have 
is ignoble a corner-stone,” I said, and then 
und won 


been many noble lives raised on 
just 
stopped, feeling my cheeks grow red, 
dering over it, because all my life I had been so 
accustomed to chatting easily with gentlemen. 

“ But it’s hard work,” my companign answered, 
again in that odd, intense way, “ and might almost 
tempt a man to look upon his life less as a gift 
tauan a necessity 

There was a little silence after he had spoken, 
for I did not know what to say. Indeed, I caught 

the 
green upon the bracken) that, like a girl 
i book, I could know exactly wl 
jut I did not, so, as I 
And somehow that little si 
nee set med the most iri ndly bit ol this qj 1eel 
How odd that ever a 
should seem to hold more than words could do 

When it was broken at last, I gave 
visible start, and began outlining one of my clouds 
in a ruinous mannet 

You will come back a 
asked me 


be here, I would lik« 





it would 
se to Say 


is a little 


sald, there 
silence 
nee 


nterview minute’s sil 


1 
in almost 





1d finish your sketch— 


And, as I may again 


o know whom you may 


some day ?”’ he 


you t 











meet You guessed aright that I am an engineer 
so I have only to tell you ul name 1s Gra 
ham Lockhart 
‘Thank you,” I said, beginning at once (though 
I seareely knew why) to put up my paints I 
lon’t think my sketch will be worth finishing 
hough 
It ha too much skv,” he sai l, coolly, and 
even smiling a little as he took the block 
his own hands “T suppose in the Painting of 
e Future, critics would call it a cloudscan: 
By-the-way, what sort of a poem does it st st 
to vou? For vou know Horace savs a pictur 1s 
4 poem without words.’ 
Don’t quiz it any more I cried, in sudden 
he is I took the block from his hand ‘It is 
yur fault that it is a raw, unfinished failure And 
that is nonsense about a poem without words 
Why, you may just as well say sa that a poem 
is a picture without color 
Let us say so, then,” he answered nposed 
ly “ But in any case there is a poem that this 
spoiled sketch of yours suggests to me 1] 
you can not understand.” 
Why do you think I can not understand I 
ke 1, a little hurt 
Because there can be no reason why you 
yuld. yu e as unlikely to understand it 
" Oo ire to know i y lad 
vhat weariness means. o ne 
Ar » 1 do; for do you t there ear 
> WwW riness witho fat | » lor | 
j learned the } rad 
f tl 
| | . 
\ l i t t ti I 
‘ u 
\ cross f « 1 ¢ y ’ 
. ' . 
‘ | ig 
| 1 
i I 
I ! k nd 
| ea sp ] , t 
lank, and might be any ag 
| Will ye 1 make the remark al 1d n 
| panion asked me, just as debonair is if he spoke 
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about the weather 


man who lives immortalized in po 





rathet pe rsonal address to Father 





‘How could I possibly speak as hi 
the 


isked, hotly, ch I am sure color in my 

















‘T always admired the pluck 


cheeks betrayed me “ Your hair is as thick as 
ever it can be, so how could I speak of ‘the few 
locks ? 

“Those are not the opening words,”’ he said 
and then for the first time he laughed, very brief 
ly, but in such a frank and irresistible way that I 
even laughed myself, though perfectly aware that 
t was something ridiculous in my own words or 
appearance that had provoked this glimpse of 

rth in hin 

It I—I think it was »ke that I 

ied—to find mething nly in this 

ft. anc ( laugl I sa 
to my I it this Was a ¢ in fac 
haggard a “ l-we not to see that warm 
and steady lig in the gray ¢ s, or that | x of 
gentleness and | er which gave me such a rest 
less, indefina onging to derstand it lr 
leed, I » understand it; and that was 
est I peca I had had ) tie to 
l I ( id solita n é had never 

i 1 how t the strongest to lure aré 
th no pitiiul 1 ! I ! my eves 

pp I | I ir ig to say how 
va { vas nh remin Le i smile, 
of Thompson's wolve 01 " vunt and 
g And nit leel q ( e that 
| 1 m ht to accost me her 

ich less to ft I ‘ A nan would 
ever— 

But it was of no My own instinct told me 
unmistakably not only that th had been noth 
ing ungentlemaniy in any word or act of this 
young engineer (for young I knew that he must 
be, in spite of his worn, lined face), but that, be 


yond all doubt, h 


be what it would. How could I feel any pride in 


myself a gentlewoman, unless I knew thes« 
things by 


being 
intuition ? 

What could it signify to me though, when, o 
I could never again voluntarily return t¢ 


that spot while the men were busy on the line ? 


course, 


} 


What an inartistic and unnatural little sketcl 


that was of mine! 
looking class as I pre pare l for bed, and I glances 
very amazement at 
stupidity. 


crest a poem to—any one; 


at it often in sheet my Owl 
Nov 


some of my sketches were really pretty good, bu 
then, of » it this 


quite impossible. 


cours¢ must chance to be 


ntleman, let his labor 


1 


f 


l 


I had it propped against my 


} 


1 


It was impossible that it could sug 


\ 
t 


one 


that got criticised—fate was always so perverse ; 


and no one 
that I could draw 
be a mortification to me every time I caught sigh 


who had seen this would ever believe 
I would not keep it—just to 


t, 


ri 


t 


a 


of it. 

Once or twice I faltered over this determina 
tion, turning my eves resolutely away from th 
sketch, and, in consequence, letting them res 
above it, on my own reflection in the looking 
glass. But at last I took the paper down, an 


chose ry tired indeed of tha 


: pencil, for I was 1 





t 


gaze into the glass, because it made me study my- 

| self in quite a new way How very little charac 
ter or in luality the wa 1 me! No one 
| could ¢ lescribe me, except with a series of 
a 3 s not distinctly tall, anid not distinctly 
short; not r ly fa n really dark ; not fat at 
ull, and yet not th it all; [had no single charm 
to characterize me, no single real and honest ugli 
ness to distin not the faintest 


me I had 





claim to origina ind somehow t 
night I had rather 


my own OT course 


a wish for an individuality « 
I should have 


subject had not chanced to be 


that th 
definitely and distinctly to my mind before 


only yroug 


ind key 
forever,” I said now, “ becaus 


I had 


lock 


le, unfinished sketch under 
I will keep it 


has Edgar’s likeness there.” Ft grow 
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of 


lone so before, 


hr ht 
n 


An hour afterward I put, with a smile, my 
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just as angry as ever I could feel—] of 
course, as ever I could feel iwainst ood 
stranger, whose acts concerned me so yx 
Mrs. Luard had never even yet ch j Si, 
him, and I waited rather anxiously til] she i 
do so, fancving she m t the think it } | id 
but natural to proffer a little hospitality to o 
solitary American. But no wonder she had ne 
seen him, when she so carefully av . 
ross that “trail of the serpent . 
Surely I could feel that sy now 
in summer’s warm embra Ss “es 
was with us x 
had said he w come t ' 
he hundredth ¢ 
( tl i ; 
y har \W 

al ould I le t . 
moment, when I glanced into f " 
the new life satisfied him utt ! a 

his wife’s love was that wl f ¢ 
desire of a man’s heart‘ Al Vv 


inxious, loving eyes woul 


a word from him! My o1 

















, 
a moment of his; and no sorrow or ré i 
would need to be told me in w Is | 

so much of my brother that mor ‘ -- I 
said, I never opened my book (though it Ha. 
merton’s A// Round my Gard . 

before I had enjoyed it s ra t we 

ing on and on among the furze ar y 
‘er sitting down, as I am genera 1d 
of doing This was a new walk for 1 ! I 
should amuse my little old lady at din time by 
making her recognize the places f ' 
tion. She was very fond of de go t of 
hearing me admire any thing near her « val. 
ued home. I should teil her of the one tree fallen 
half across the shallow river up here, of t ir 
ry I had passed under, and of that quaint wooden 
house just beyond, which looked so very « s, 
with a tiny stable clinging to it, and ¢} er 
amateur awnings. Could it have grow: 

Ah! 

My step juickened so much that ¢ nn ith 
grew quick too as I passed by the low re 
house, with its painted walls and shutt 5 
wide-open doors, for this must be w e the rail- 
way engineer was living. Could there be a bt 
of it, when that ugly, contemptible white 
lay blinking on the grass bef the doorway 
and looked so ready to spring up and s 1 at 
me? Why had I come this w t \ | 
thought I had chosen so wisely, for was not this 
lue north from Westerwood, wl tha | 
spot—the scene of my wretched sketch— 
south? I would not for the world have ce if 
I had known. Of course I could not t hack 
just then, for how did I know that some one 
might not be watching me from one of those 
funny little windows? But wl I had passed 
this exposed spot, I would turn aside and find my 
way home some other way 

So quickly had these few little minutes changed 
the current of my thoughts that, in doing so, they 
had changed my saunter into a rapid I 
was hurrying along now, only anxious to fi 
way into the highway or some familiar lane, when 
suddenly the rain began to fall in large, slow, 
heavy drops. I paused a moment, baffled and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


so very tired of failing in my attempts to sketch | 
. thin, bronzed face, with untidy hair, and bad 
temper glancing out of steadfast eyes, that, for a 
re relief and rest, I drew from memory tl 
handson egular hapy I I loved best, and 
ilwa had lo 1 be l alwa 
- —_ — 
CHAPTER VIII 
OFTEN now in ¢ drives round Westerw | 
M I urd and I me act t navy t 1 
work, and | lil them, and |! 1 to 
prog S new line But tl ‘ " 
t« me he pugnance to t vi 
lea ol tting yunt so nea ] tt 
hon il wa s to avoid evel ming i 
} sig t i takes. It wa me 
] < to cal g the na W 
urke t of the } t und 
that amused r a littl ( S 1 
») abate o 1 0 t tl plan 
I never s af gd 
he I had so in Keé I 
f three w ‘ tt ti “ ‘) vi 
| Luard and I, driving home in the soft Ma 
| ing, passed him in tl oad as | trolled 
| 
I ¢ 
} ‘ I 
W 
\ 
: I 
! I I 
I i i j " i ‘ " ’ 
the 8 yma I was xed, a 1 g 
; vl } } +4 14 I f 


bewildered, not because I was afraid of a summer 


storm, nor because I dreaded sp g al tl g 
I wore, for these white garde esses, fo 

I had no need at Westerwood, quite want: 

ing out, and indeed my gv hat w | wn 
so compactly that it shelts f 

as any sun-shade could have done, but it s] 


I really rushed volunta 

possible pe ril of losing mv wav in the st = | 

must go back past that curi s wood I s 

which I had beer 
I asked myself again and again why I had not 


is I had found where I was, t 


cause—unk 





trying to ave 


as soo! 


on the same road exactly? But what 

ire these insane questions we ask ourselves 

surprise at our own immense stupidit 
Holding my skirt snugly round me, wit 


























book sheltered among ed t 
temporary covert by g " ¢ 
ed hedge-row, in v ) gate or g 
I dare say I had run on 1 vi s 
though it seemed to me st a I} 
growl ni tw 
ty 1 s, when some one ining 
le my progress seen ! ( 
k and stopped m« 
This is all I have to of i \ 
uid; and before I had , t 
who t Vv is, OF ha ol 4 (y te il 
I was terally | ie! \ 
coat. down which I wats i 
strea while some one but | fo 
There!” he said, st prig i 
I brella, so t ] n I 
tt } it, but « { 
‘I am very m lt I 
1 feeble effort to stand 
LeT ¢ me this vat It 
I ls I yack t I 
It is not fa 








